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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@———_ 





HE week has been marked by political torpor. The statesmen 

are enjoying the holiday which they need, whether they have 
deserved it or not, and the politicians are imitating the states- 
wen, There has not been a speech uttered worth a moment’s 
attention ; and if leading articles had stopped too, nobody would 
have been any the worse. A foolish attempt to convince the 
country that the Government had accepted Home-rule created 
no excitement, and there has been no news from Ireland of the 
smallest moment. The only topic of political conversation 
has been the current of events in Sofia, and even that has 
not affected either Consols or men’s minds. The majority, 
though indignant with General Kaulbars and his master, do 
uot care much about diplomatic bétiscs, and entertain—as we 
think, without adequate reason—the conviction that Prince 
Bismarck can stop war, and that while the old Emperor lives he 
will stop it. Perhaps the announcement most read was that 
the Social Democratic Federation intend to induce the unem- 
ployed to march in procession after the Lord Mayor’s show, 
which means of course that there is to be a serious riot on 
November 9th. The police, however, are forewarned, and Sir 
Charles Warren is not a man to play with. 


The Daily News of Saturday startled a few, and amused many, 
by a statement that the Government, in concert with Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, had adopted a modified 
scheme of Home-rule. All power over Irish affairs, as much as 
is now exercised at Westminster, was to be transferred to four 
Provincial Councils,—who, however, would not be connected 
with any central body at Dublin. We need not say Lord 
Hartington had accepted no such scheme, which, as Cabinet 
Councils have not begun, could not even have been officially 
considered. The scheme in itself is absurd, for it would 
entail every evil of Home-rule except the forcible subjuga- 
tion of Ulster, while it would in no way content the 
Nationalists, who want for their country neither freedom nor 
prosperity, but a separate place in Europe. Lord Hartington 
at once denied the report as far as affected himself, and on 
Tuesday, the Daily News acknowledged that no such proposal 
would be made, and took credit to itself for having “ unde- 
signedly” put an end to it. Why should it take credit? If 
Home-rule is a good thing, so is any long step towards it. 


{tis said that the rumour that the English are to be com- 
pelled to evacuate Egypt is embarrassing trade and speculation 
iu that country. The theory is that the Sultan, who, it is 
certain, was markedly discourteous to Sir E. Thornton on his 
departure, is about to demand formally the evacuation of Egypt, 
and that he will be supported by both France and Russia, who 
will in this way announce their alliance to the world. Egypt 
8,1n fact, France’s price for assistance to Russia in her Bul- 


of the usual “ British hypocrisy.” There is as yet no evidence 
of any reason for Egyptian alarm. The Russians are naturally 
angry with their defeat in Bulgaria,and the French are in a 
mood to quarrel with their own shadows. It is not very likely 
that either Russian or French statesmen will compel England 
to join with her whole heart the Austro-German alliance. As 
to the Sultan, Asiatics are rarely courteous to officials who they 
think have been superseded. 


The elections in Bulgaria have ended in a victory for the 
Government, almost unexpectedly complete. Out of 580 
Deputies elected, 530 are decidedly for the Regency, and only 50 
for the Russian party, even if we count among them the followers 
of M. Karaveloff,—who has lost his own seat, and will, it is 
believed, be expelled the Regency, investigation showing that 
he was at all events aware of the plot against Prince 
Alexander. The Russians point to a large number of 
abstentions in some districts, and declare that the peasants 
who abstained are all on their side, and were deterred from 
voting by threats. None of the English correspondents con- 
firm this story, which, indeed, is absurd in the face of the 
returns from the towns, though some Bulgarians of Russian 
sympathies may have refrained from voting out of hopelessness. 
The elections were for the most part orderly, but at a few 
places the mob attacked the polling-booths, and at Dubnitza 
a band of Macedonians murdered two former Deputies and the 
Sub-Prefect of the place. The Great Sobranje will, it is 
believed, meet at Tirnova on October 30th, and will proceed to 
the election of a Prince. If, contrary to the advice of the 
Government, they elect Prince Alexander, he will be considered 
for the time upon a journey, and the Regency will govern in his 
name,—not a bad solution, if it is only possible. 


T'wo separate accounts are circulated of the intentions of the 
Russian Government. According to the first, the Czar, who is 
convinced that Germany will not allow war even if Bulgaria is 
occupied, will take advantage of some riots during the elections to 
declare the country in anarchy, and occupy it “ to restore order,” 
thereby risking resistance from the Bulgarian Army and from 
the Turks, who would see in the step a menace to Constan- 
tinople. According to the second, the Czar will break off official 
relations with Bulgaria, refuse to acknowledge its Government, 
and keep up a steady pressure fatal to the authority of the 
Regency. Separate regiments will be bought over, and every 
element of resistance to the Government existing in the country 
will be sedulously favoured. The balance of evidence seems to us 
in favour of the former plan, as the Czar under the latter one does 
not appear openly victorious. Moreover, he has throughout striven 
to succeed through a high-handed personal policy. He will, how- 
ever, probably await the meeting of the Great Sobranje. If that 
body, which St. Petersburg has in advance refused to acknow- 
ledge, proceeds to elect a Prince, the Czar will pronounce this 
a usurpation justifying resistance by force, and his troops 
will move, the winter, which will not stop his ships, greatly 
impeding a rapid Austrian advance. 


It will be extremely difficult for the Great Sobranje to 
discover a possible candidate for the Bulgarian throne. 
Half of those suggested in the newspapers are prohibited 
by the third clause of the Treaty of Berlin, which shuts 
out all members of the reigning families of the Great 
Powers. Most other Princes would be vetoed by one or 
other of the Powers which signed the Treaty of Berlin; 
while one or two more, including Prince Waldemar of Den- 
mark, are unwilling to accept a dangerous and thankless 
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and no man within the Balkans whom the Deputies would 
choose, unless it be the Prince of Montenegro, whom, it 
is asserted, Austria would oppose with all her power. 
Under these circumstances, a Republic is talked of; but a 
Republic could hardly manage foreign affairs, and would 
be disliked, as well as disregarded, by the military Monarchies. 
That experiment was tried at Cracow, with this only result,— 
that the three Imperial Powers declared it a nest of sedition, and 
handed it over to the Austrian Emperor to keep quiet. Cracow 
has hardly been heard of since. 


The latest item of intelligence from Sofia is that General 
Kaulbars has been ordered to Tirnova, where the Great 
Sobranje will meet. This means that the Czar still trusts his 
work to his chosen agent, and will neither recall nor disavow him. 


The tone adopted by Russian agents in Bulgaria is perhaps 
best exhibited in a letter from M. Nekliudoff, Consul at Sofia, 
and supposed to be made rather more polite by his instructions, 
as well as his temperament, than General Kaulbars. The 
Government of Sofia having good reason to expect foreign 
interference in the elections, issued a circular to all foreign 
agents, requesting them to warn their countrymen that 
such interference would be punished by expulsion. The 
other Consuls only recorded the circular; but M. Nek- 
lindoff sent it back with this commentary :—“‘I return you 
the circular, and consider it my duty to inform you that 
the Russian Agency will know how to defend the Russian sub- 
jects under its protection against any attempt on the part of the 
Administration, as also that Russian subjects have known how 
to keep themselves within legal bounds. I have the honour to 
inform you that until I receive instructions from General 
Kaulbars, all correspondence between the Government and the 
Russian Agency is suspended.” It is of a piece with this 
proceeding that the Consul was compelled two days after to 
resume correspondence with the Government. He had broken 
off diplomatic relations out of his own head. 





The Finance Committee of the French Chamber adhere to 
their project of establishing an Income-tax. The Minister of 
Finance has admitted to the Bureau that M. de Freycinet did 
mean the Income-tax when he alluded to new imposts at 
Toulouse, but has urged that the Treasury requires at least a 
year to make its preparations. The Committee, however, 
insist that if the tax is voted something will be raised, and the 
principle will then be effectually established. The Ministry 
mean to resist, and perhaps will win by showing that Rente 
cannot be exempted. There is the crux for Radicals; for if 
they do not tax Rente, they will exempt the very persons whom 
Jacobins hate most; while if they do, the tax will be felt in 
every peasant’s cottage. The substitute for the tax, if it is not 
voted, is to be a substantial increase in the duty on spirits, the 
one device which all parties reject being rigid economy. 


It appears that the Hindoo population of India had some 
reason for its fear that the British Government would prohibit 
child-marriage, or at least render it illegal. Such a proposal 
was actually brought before the Supreme Council, and all local 
Governments were ordered to report upon it. This got abroad, 
and the consequence was an explosion of opinion from all 
Hlindoos, except the few who have accepted Western ideas, in 
favour of their ancient system. The local Governments all re- 
ported against the innovation, and Lord Dufferin, seeing their 
unanimity and the excitement of the people, last week an- 
nounced publicly that the Government, though sympathising 
with the reformers, would not interfere by legislation with the 
customs of the Hindoo people. This decision will be pronounced 
weak in many quarters; but the reformers have, we conceive, been 
a little blinded by the ease with which suttee, female infanti- 
cide, and self-immolation have been suppressed by law. Those 
were crimes condemned by the universal human conscience, and 
were, moreover, not intertwined with the social system. Suttee 
was a luxury of the rich, or at least of the most respectable; 
infanticide was a practice confined to certain classes and tribes; 
and the self-immolators were a few powerless fanatics. Child- 
betrothal is not a crime, unless any betrothal without conscious 
choice is a crime; and Hindoo society rests upon it as a base. If 
it is changed, so must the marriage ceremony be, and the dress 
of the people, and the whole condition of widows, which, as able 
pundits allow, has for its social base the necessity of making it 
the wife's interest to keep alive the husband whom she did not 


choose. It is far better to wait for a change of o 
the idea of the Vedantists that this is imminent 
inaccurate. 


Pinion, even if 
should Prove 


A Blue-book has been published containing the most re 
information as to Upper Burmah. It is so far satisf - 
: a Ustactory that 
Lord Dufferin looks forward with evident Security to the ¢o, 
plete pacification of the new province, where he thinks mak 
will follow the precedent of Pegu, in which we once had seventeen 
military stations, now all abandoned. It is, however, Unsatig 
factory in that the garrison at present found necessary includes 
25,000 troops and 7,000 military police, an army which wil] com 
pletely eat up the revenue. It will not, however, be required for 
any long period, the Viceroy believing that with vigorong civil 
administration, the districts, which are as large as Irish Provinces 
will speedily be reduced to order. This vigorous administration 
has clearly been wanting, although the daily telegrams, with their 
record of every death and wound reported in an army, keep wpa 
false impression of continuous warfare; and we shall not be s9 
to hear the report confirmed that Sir Charles Bernard is mage 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Panjab, and Sir Lepel Gritiy 
Chief Commissioner of Burmah. The former will make ay 
admirable Governor for a settled province; while the latter 
possesses the resourcefulness which of all qualities is mogt 
required in a new acquisition. ‘The worst sign we notice jn 
Burmah is the disposition to rely on natives of Northern Indie, 
They are as foreign to the Burmese in language, creed, and form 
of civilisation as Europeans are, while they have not the in. 
pressiveness of the latter. What stops our using the Karens, 
who know the country, and can be trusted as fully as English. 
men? They would all have their throats cut if we went away. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Times believes he is ina 
position to affirm that the Staff of the German Army have not 
only adopted the repeating-rifle, but have armed the four 
divisions of the Army nearest to France with the new weapon, 
It is the Mauser rifle, with the stock enlarged so as to hold 
ten cartridges. The whole Army is to be immediately sup. 
plied, and the arsenals are working night and day, the 
idea being that the Army which first obtains the new 
weapon will possess a heavy advantage in the field. That is 
certain, even if the difficulties involved in the increased weight 
of the rifle and the wastefulness of the firing should prove serions, 
for the slaughter in the first ten minutes of actual collision will 
prove so dreadful, that the troops unprovided with the weapon 
will not face their enemies. Great is discipline; but brave men 
with arrows will not face brave men with rifles. What we want 
to know is whether a further improvement is not possible, 
Ramrods are extinct; but suppose the ramrod could be replaced, 
lengthened, and allowed to fall from the rifle to the ground? 
Would not a volley from rifles on rests be far more deadly than 
a volley from the shoulder ? Every man might then be madea 
marksman. 


The National League evidently do not like either the new 
Government, or the comparative quiet in Ireland. They want to 
hearten the people up a bit. Mr. Healy announced on Tuesday 
at the fortnightly meeting of the League that during the two 
previous weeks £300 had been subscribed, and £130 advanced to 
evicted tenants, a noble grant which, at 10s.a week, would relieve 
sixty-five persons for a month. That statement not making 
much impression, he assured his hearers that thousands of 
writs had been issued, and that evictions would be numerous, 
but pressed for information as to such occurrences, which 
it seems is not coming in, and admitted that many 
landlords were making “reasonable reductions,” even below 
the judicial rent. As all this was not very inspiriting, 
he added that the Government probably intended to suppress 
the National League, but that suppression would be illegal, and 
that if the police entered the meeting-rooms, his advice was to 
throw them out of window. Mr. Healy is entirely right in 
advocating resistance to illegal violence, and we do not under- 
stand why law-abiding journalists blame him for it; but will he 
adhere to his own principles? Suppose the poor wretches 
attacked by moonlighters shoot those “ illegally violent ” persons, 
or that the next Loyalist family prevented from burying its 
dead should duck the boycotters, will he say that they are entirely 
praiseworthy? We sincerely hope his advice will filter down. 
If everybody in Ireland accepts Mr. Healy’s principles, and 
applies them without party bias, order will be restored in about 





ten days. Nothing bothers a moonlighter like his victims— 
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: if girls or old men—presuming to defend them- 
— Loe Mr. Healy tells them that they are entirely right. 
rations League should proclaim Mr. Healy, as one who 
po foreign law in justification of violence. 


There seems to be no limit to the expenditure on war. 
Burope will spend in this year and the two following at least 
£10 000,000 upon the new rifle, and now the French Minister of 
Marine has introduced a Bill demanding £6,000,000, which will 

robably be doubled, for the complete reorganisation of the 
French Fleet. He does not believe, it appears, in great iron- 
clads, and desires swifter and smaller vessels. It should be 
observed, too, that all this outlay in preparation for war does 
not make war itself any cheaper. General Skobeleff is reported 
to have said that the Tartar conquerors did not raise loans ; but 
asa matter of fact, modern nations begin war with huge bor- 
rowings. Even Russia issues quantities of paper, which is 
nothing better than a forced loan, subscribed by every peasant 
and trader in the country. The Republics spend as much as 
the despots; and our own mixed Monarchy, which is so free 
alike from self-will and turbulence, spends more than any- 
body, the total at home and in India being equal to the 
creation of a new National Debt every twenty-five years. And 
though the world is supposed to be growing wiser every day, 
there is not the slightest prospect of any reduction, or of the 
establishment of any international tribunal strong enough to 
compel obedience to its decrees. The only tribunal at this 
moment is Prince Bismarck ; and he refuses to act. 





We would call the attention of our readers to a paper printed 
elsewhere, on the “Colonisation in South America.” It is 
heavy with facts and gritty with figures; but it describes in 
detail two of the great movements of the world now going on— 
one of them scarcely noticed by Englishmen. It shows the 
intensity of the forces which are urging Germans abroad at such 
arate, and which are far stronger than even the dislike of military 
service, which in Saxony helps to produce the unexampled rate 
of suicide. It also shows the importance of the Italian emigra- 
tion, which is already subduing the Argentine Republic, and 
may yet change the entire future of South America. The 
Republic will in twenty years become an Italian State. We are 
told by witnesses on the spot that while the English are slowly 
monopolising the estates which yield fortunes, the Italians are 
engrossing small agriculture, the petit commerce, and most 
positions of minor trust. The Spanish half-castes cannot com- 
pete with them at all, and they become acclimatised even 
more easily than pure Spaniards. Already, when a Roman ora 
Neapolitan speaks of “ America,” he intends the Valley of the 
Plate, and an “ Americanised Italian ’’ means one who has made 
his fortune in the South. Twenty millions of Italians in South 
America would materially alter the prospects of that glorious 
division of the world. 

The Times, in an article of Wednesday upon the currency, 
puts the extreme theory of the high economists in a very clear, 
and therefore answerable, way. The writer denies that there 
can be such a thing as inconvenient contraction of the currency. 
What can be the difference, he asks, between 50,000 sovereigns 
which will purchase 25,000 quarters of wheat, and 25,000 
sovereigns which will purchase the same number? Is it not a 
mere difference in the mode of expressing values P Not quite. To 
begin with, two sovereigns will go into two men’s pockets, while 
one sovereign remains in one, which in practice excites two 
energies instead of one; and further, there is the whole question 
of debt. Contracts are made in gold, and if you contract to pay 
one quarter of wheat per annum, and from a change in the cur- 
rency you have to pay two, you will find profits pretty exactly 
halved. Owing to the excessive difficulty of reducing the 
nominal amount of wages, this result of contracted currency 
meets everybody at every turn, 


We do not say that the effect 
of contraction is not exaggerated by opinion, sometimes even 
absurdly; but we do say that such an expansion—say, by an 
issue of £1 notes—as should reduce the burden of debt to its 
level in 1875, would perceptibly relieve the country. The 
monetisation of silver would have the same effect, if it is possible, 
but we doubt that; while an issue of convertible paper money 
is clearly within our power. Besides, if the quantity of any 
necessary thing is deficient, its price does not rise by the 
amount of the deficiency, but by that amount as exaggerated 


Lord Halsbury and the solicitors do not appear to agree as 


to the method of facilitating the transfer of land. The Lord 


Chancellor is understood to have prepared a scheme based upon 
registration; but the Incorporated Law Society do not like 
that idea at all. They carried, on Wednesday, an amendment 
declaring that registration would not cheapen transfer; but 
they did not put forward any substantive proposal of their own. 
We gather, however, from the report in the Times, that they 
would prefer either a shortening of title or an Act declaring 
realty to be personalty. Their opposition, if it is serious, may 
prove formidable in the House of Commons, in spite of the 
immense advantage which a Tory Government has in passing 
such measures. The Tories, who hardly like them, are too well 
disciplined to resist, and the Liberals think them all steps in 
the right direction,—the easier sale of land. 


The use of coffee appears to be rapidly declining in England. 

The reduction of the duty to three-halfpence a pound has had 

no effect on consumption, and the Commissioners of Customs 
report that in the year ending March 31st, 1886, some 314,000 lb. 

were consumed less than in the previous year. They attribute the 

decline to the comparative difficulty which the poor find in 

making coffee; but it is quite as likely that the true causes are 
the declining use of alcohol, and the cheapness of tea and sugar. 
The bulk of the people prefer tea to coffee, whenever they are 

not deterred from the former by the price, the female vote, 
which counts in this instance for half, being all one way. If 
tea were ever to become really cheap—say, sixpence a pound— 
nothing else would be drunk; and it would be drunk all day, 
cold as well as hot. The taste for it is becoming universal, and 
distinctly increases with the admixture of the Indian teas, 
which are rougher, and develop the special “teaey” flavour. It 
is a harmless luxury, for people who work at any rate; and 
though something must be taxed, it is to be regretted that the 
Treasury cannot spare a duty on what must now be regarded as 
food. 


The Great Republic is as severe on anarchists as any Empire. 
Seven of the men who broke out at Chicago and threw bombs 
at the police have been sentenced to death, while one, guilty 
only of incitement, was condemned to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment. The Court laid it down as a principle of 
law that incitement to murder followed by murder, was 
legally murder also. The condemned all made furious 
speeches, denying the justice of their sentences; but all ad- 
mitted their doctrines, and one professed his readiness to die 
for them as Christ had done. The criminals may still be par- 
doned by the Governor; but American opinion is utterly 
hostile to them, and they have not, like the Irish dynamiters, 
the support of a heavy vote. Their pardon is therefore im- 
probable, and if pardoned, they will probably be lynched by the 
friends of the killed and wounded, 








We have received a correct, or at least an accepted, report of 
the sermon by the Bishop of Salisbury on which we recently 
commented. It is at least as strong in its effect as the con- 
densed report, and the words we quoted were uttered almost 
verbatim. The Bishop did say :— Even what might be called 
the innocent luxury of the wealthy was a sore and terrible trial 
to the starving and often uncomplaining masses of the poor. 
‘Why should there be this measureless contrast, this unequal 
distribution of good things ?? That was a question which they 
asked and asked again, and if no sufficient reply were made, 
there would gradually be gathered up in many hearts such a flood 
of bitter resentment as would sweep away in a revolution all 
that we called society and civilisation. To that question there 
was only one answer that could be made with any approach to 
reasonableness. God had made the lots of life unequal that the 
rich might help the poor.’ Dr. Wordsworth even believed that 
the angels appeared to the shepherds at Bethlehem because 
these were the chosen representatives of the poor. Does he also 
think that the wise men of the East were the chosen representa- 
tives of the rich? To make of poverty, qué poverty, a moral 
claim to the love of God, seems to us as unwarrantable as to 
make one of ugliness. The soul surely must be independent of 
those accidents. Christ died for mankind, not for the poor, or 
the rich, or even the middle-class. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 





by fear of further deficiency still. 


Consols were on Friday 100% to 1003. 














TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——@———_. 


THE ONE HOPE OF PEACE, 


HERE is not much to inspirit dreamers in the present 
position of Europe. There never was a period when 

force ruled it more completely. We may talk about the 
sovereignty of opinion and the kindly rule of universal law ; 
but the Kings and their great servants are as free to act as 
they were in the seventeenth century, and by “ action ” they, as 
of old, mean moving armies. They cannot now, any more 
than they could then, directly defy their people, or neglect 
their soldiers’ wishes ; but the issues of peace and war are as 
completely in the hands of individuals as ever. The policy of 
Prince Bismarck is condemned, or at all events questioned, by 
all Germany, but he is left as free to act as ever was Richelieu 
or Olivarez. If Francis Joseph gives the order, half a million 
of men will move just as obediently as fifty thousand would 
have done at the command of Leopold I. ; while Alexander III. 
is as free to spare or to destroy his Netherlands, Bulgaria, as 
ever Philip II. was. Philip could not do it if France or 
England interfered by force, nor can Alexander if Germany or 
England declare war; but otherwise, the Emperor of our day 
may ruin States out of self-will, or ambition, or policy, with 
as little fear of retribution as the King of the sixteenth 
century. The recent scene in Bulgaria is exactly like 
a scene in the old Netherlands, with the Dutch demanding 
freedom, and Philip sitting at Madrid plotting schemes, 
raying out arrogant Ambassadors, and sanctioning personal 
attacks on the petty Prince who, in the interest of freedom 
and his own fame, had ventured to defy him. Indeed, the 
situation is worse now in one respect than it was then. The 
Dutch had a chance of resisting their mighty enemy, for 
regular armies were small, and war was not so costly; and 
even a small State, if it only rose to the level of circumstances, 
could turn out force sufficient to resist the few soldiers whom 
a great one could collect for an invasion. No one believes 
that now of Bulgaria if Russia persists, Alexander III., if 
he fought with both hands, could pour into the little State 
an army exceeding in number its adult male population, while 
that population, even if it were ready for so despairing an 
effort, could not place itself en masse in the field. It would 
not have the necessary rifles, or the needful cartridges, or the 
indispensable commissariat. Science and the financiers, the two 
new powers of our time, have declared for the Kings ; and the 
peoples opposed to armies are like the old footmen, through 
whom the knights rode in armour and on horseback, slaying 
them at their will. The strength of Kings, too, is used 
as relentlessly as of old. Alexander of Russia hates 
Alexander of Bulgaria as personally as ever Philip II. hated 
William the Silent, and his kidnappers are more successful 
than Philip’s assassins. He would not, perhaps, send an Alva 
to sacrifice captives in thousands; but he would, if he could, 
crush out Bulgarian freedom as pitilessly as ever Philip tried to 
crush out the freedom of the Netherlands. The wars of reli- 
gion are over; but motives nearly as strong as religious hate 
influence the nations, and steel the hearts of those who guide 
the destinies of European mankind. It is not much gain to 
the burning city that it was not set on fire becuse it was 
—* but only because it opposed the “destiny” of a foreign 

ower. 


In our time, there has been no spectacle so disheartening, and 
atthe same time so exasperating, as that now presented in Eastern 
Europe. These Bulgarians, an industrious and quiet people, 
profoundly desirous of living like the Swiss, making money by 
painful work and thrift, and getting education by patient study, 
had oniy just gained their freedom from servitude to an 
Asiatic horde, which just before it retreated had outdone itself 
in destructive violence. They had organised themselves so 
well that order had become perfect, that their new and free 
Parliament was readily obeyed, that in their first war 
with an equal Power they had achieved by hard fighting 
an unexpected and conspicuous triumph. They had found 
a Prince who led them well, and who so suited their 
ideal that loyalty, “the cheap defence of nations,” had been 
fully born towards him; and that they would to-morrow, if 
they were free, make him “ King, by the grace of God and the 
will of the people.” They had, in fact, founded a free State, 
fit to become the centre of a strong defensive federation. In 
@ moment, just because the Emperor of Russia disliked and 
dréaded Bulgarian freedom as an insult to himself and an 
obstacle to his people, the scene was changed ; the Bulgarian 


Government was extinguished, the popular Prj Pi 

exile, and the right of election he ch hin ~~ Into 
gated for ever. A foreign Envoy was sent into hl 
to teach the Provisional Government what to do at ; 
regiments, and to preach to its people in its own cities ls 
need for insurrection. Even under these circumstan 1e8 the 
Bulgarians behaved with a self-command and steady sal ths 
tion which the historian of the futuro will declres™ 
admirable, and which has hitherto been unprecedente} be 
Europe. They refused to listen to the Envoy, but ar 
neither stoned nor insulted him, keeping their tem : 
under insult as only men can do who possess politi 

sense. They obeyed their ad interim Government = 
out discussing its legality. They met at the polling-booths 
all over the State, and, wherever there were no Russia 
in profound order, and they returned a Great Agga > 


which no one doubts would, were it only free, maintain woie 
develop the Constitution, and create a strong but quiet 


Monarchical régime under the Prince of the people’s choice 
Yet all these sufferings, and efforts, and successes, thes 
qualities and these good fortunes, are to be in vain, The 
Russian Emperor does not approve the total result, and it ig 
said on all hands that the Bulgarians, though they attack no 
one, cannot keep their freedom. If they try to do it, the 
will be forced by a multitude of Russian soldiers to give = 
under penalty of death. They have not the numbers or the 
rifles to resist the will of the Czar in the field, and the nations 
of Europe are so jealous of each other, and so fearful of 9 
general war, that unless Hungary finds her own interests too 
directly menaced for endurance, no positive help can arrive to 
Sofia, the Bulgarians must yield, and their leaders must expiate 
in Siberia the offence of guarding, by moral means only, the 
freedom of their own land. The work may take months, bu; 
in the end, the politicians say, Alexander IIL, will be as absolute 
in Philippopolis as in Moscow. 

It seems too monstrous to believe; yet, if the Emperor of 
Russia shrinks from a failure, which, we admit most fully, he 
has the gravest reason to dread, and if it be true, as reported, 
that Prince Bismarck refuses to consider even the military 
occupation of Bulgaria a sufficient reason for Austria going to 
war, what calculable hope is there in the situation? The 
Hapsburgs, it is declared, will, if Germany shrinks back, 
prefer compensation to the risks of a single-handed 
war with the huge Slav Power. France, intent on 
regaining her provinces and her position in Europe, will not 
attack Russia. England, “staggering under the too vast orb 
of her fate,’ with her troops scattered over the world, could 
not undertake single-handed the rescue of the Bulgarians, even 
if her people were not, as they are, eager to remain at peace, 
Turkey, though seriously threatened, is not strong enough to 
wage a war which, even with Bulgarian aid, she must inevitably 
lose. There is, say the keenest observers, no sign of help on earth, 
and we have no means of even suggesting in what way their 
judgment is incorrect. There are the chances that the Emperor 
of Russia may shrink from an enterprise in which failure would 
be ruin; that the Hapsburgs, afraid of Hungary, might resolve 
on war single-handed ; or that all Europe, catching fire at so 
naked an appeal to force, might forbid the occupation ; but 
they are all bad chances,—so bad, that the diplomatists, even 
the English, see their only hope in bidding the Regents give 
Russia as little offence as possible. Count Kalnoky publicly 
sends that advice, and Lord Iddesleigh, if we may believe the 
Times’ traveller in the Balkans, is backing Count Kalnoky. If 
they can and will bear everything, then, perhaps, Alexander 
IIL. may not make up his mind to send his soldiers to suppress 
them. This, it is confidently alleged, is the one hope of peace ; 
and there is not a statesman in Europe who will as confidently 
deny that it is so. 





THE ENGLISH AND THE NATIONALISTS. 


N R. SPENCER WALPOLE, in the able and interesting 

“ History of England since 1815” which he has just 
concluded, says the English and Irish always miss each other's 
meaning, for while the Irish are thinking of their grievances, 
the English always fix an exclusive attention upon the outrages 
which those grievances produce. That idea, which in the 
“ History” is modified by the general context into a coldly 
impartial judgment on a contrast of character, is a favourite one 
with Nationalists, and just at this moment, when there is a lull 
in the contest between the two countries, is worth a moments 
examination. The abler and saner Nationalists all say that 





the English make too much of the outrages which, as they 
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amit and deplore, have always marked the Irish social war. 
jreland, they assert, 18 not a land of crime, but a land un- 
sually free from crime, though it seems to Englishmen full of 
oe ll its criminality is concentrated, so to speak, in a 
feecon which Englishmen especially dislike, they sympa- 
thising, unconsciously or consciously, with the sections of Irish 
jety which approve of English rule. There are, they 
A many more murders and outrages having the character 
of murder in England than in Ireland; but in Ireland, 
all outrages are connected with the agrarian and social war, in 
qbich Englishmen take sides. So far from Irish agitations 
being specially marked with blood, they are, as compared with 
most popular insurrections, and especially French insurrections, 
exceptionally peaceful, there having been more murders in 
Paris alone in the year 1792—murders not judicial—than in 
all Ireland in the worst year of the agrarian struggle. One 
has only to read any account of any agrarian war, whether 
in France, or Berne, or Galicia, or Sicily, to perceive that 
Mr, Gladstone’s recent praise of the Irish for “ temperance” 
sn their agitation is fully justified. Even at the present moment, 
urge Nationalists, the outrages in Ireland are not directed against 
landlords, who are considered to be only fighting for their own 
advantage, but against tenants who break the unwritten agree- 
ment of the country-side, and while benefiting in their rents 
by their neighbours’ exertions, are traitors to the combination 
which can alone make those neighbours successful. Nor are 
the Irish, they say, even cruel as compared with the English, 
who, though they have had no war of tenure, fought for years 
a war of wages—the Trades-Union struggle—which was at 
least as sordid and marked with as many crimes as the 
Irish war between the tenants and their landlords. Outrages 
attended with bloodshed were of weekly occurrence, and in 
some few of the rougher trades are not wanting now. The 
worst Nationalist Committee is no worse than the Saw- 
grinders’ Union, and a great deal better than the sick-burners, 
who destroyed the people’s food because they thought their own 
wages far too low. Many Nationalists, though not all, add 
that the use of the shot-gun as a mode of punishment is no 
more cruel than that of the bludgeon, which Englishmen would 
think natural; and that the mutilation of animals which 
creates such horror in this country, would in Italy or Southern 
France be hardly noticed, and is, as Mr. Dillon said, far more 
merciful than assaults on human beings. 

We think any reasonable Nationalist—and there are such 
persons, seldom as they come to the front—would admit that we 
had stated their defence fairly ; but it rests upon an entire 
misconception of the drift of the English charge. Except as 
regards assaults on animals, which all Englishmen regard as 
indicating innate callousness, the English do not charge the 
Irish, Nationalists or others, with any exceptional proclivity to 
crime. On the contrary, they are ready even to do injustice 
to themselves, for they habitually quote statistics which, were 
the crimes committed by the Irish in England deducted from 
the averages, would show a widely different result, and upon 
their evidence decide that, apart from their agrarian crimes, the 
Irish are a quiet people. They are perfectly aware that violent 
crime is committed in England as well as Ireland, and painfully 
conscious that as regards some forms of that crime, such as wife- 
beating, they enjoy a sad pre-eminence. They have no defence 
to offer for the criminality of the old Trades Unions, and admit 
that rick-burning was quite as bad, both in its destructive- 
ness and its malignity, as any Irish menaces against property. 
What they say is, that they admit these offences, and that in 
the admission consists the essence of the distinction between 
the peoples of the two countries. The English charge against 
the Irish is not that violent crime exists in Ireland, for it 
exists everywhere, and is most heinous in some well-governed 
States; but that the nation is so easily guilty of complicity 
with crime. The people condone the crime, and shelter the 
criminal. A murder proves nothing, except that there is a 

murderer about; but a murder which remains unpunished 
because there is no evidence, because witnesses are terrorised 
by public Opinion, and because juries will not convict, 
reveals a population which, if not murderous, is at least 
incapable of understanding the moral claim of law. The 
English Unionist atrocities, the rick-burnings of the Eastern 
Counties, the “ wreckings” of factories in the industrial cities, 
were all bad enough; but they never had the sympathy of 
any but the ruffians engaged in them, or at most, of the limited 
classes whose savage grudges they expressed. There never 
was a time when the moral sense of the body of the people 
did not rise above the fury of the interested classes, when 
independent witnesses perjured themselves, or when law was 


agsert, 
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suspended by the refusal of juries to respect their oaths. 
Specific breaches of law are not the offences complained of, 
but the general lawlessness indicated in the impediments 
thrown in the way of justice. How is it possible, is the 
English thought, to trust a people to make and execute their 
own laws, when they will not punish murderers, and will, as 
in the Curtin case, manifest a persistent and deadly hatred, 
lasting for years, towards the victims of crime, while tenderly 
pardoning the criminals? A moonlighter is no worse than the 
bravo hired by the Sheffield criminals to drop a bottle of powder 
down an enemy’s chimney; but all England, outside the Saw- 
grinders’ Society, would have exulted to see the bravo hanged, 
and all Ireland—that is, “ Ireland ” according to Nationalists— 
would do honour, if it dared, to the moonlighter’s dead body. 
The danger here, when such crimes break out, is that the accused 
will get no justice, popular passion tempting jurymen to 
believe his guilt too strongly ; the danger in Ireland is that the 
victims will get no redress, popular passion inducing jurymen 
to acquit, Nationalists may argue that the moral offences are 
the same, and with truth as far as the wresting of law, when 
it happens, is concerned; but they indicate tendencies wide as 
the poles asunder, the one fatal to the very existence of society, 
the other tending only to compress it into too strong a cohesion 
and submissiveness. The moral result of that difference may be 
exaggerated by opinion; but when the question is of trusting 
the Legislature and the Executive to those who despise law, it 
is at all events radical and final. Englishmen can under- 
stand that smugglers may regard the killing of a revenue 
officer as something less than murder, but they will not trust 
the apologists of smuggling with the power of making revenue 
laws, They must show first that, whatever laws they make, 
they will at least be inclined to see that the universal law is 
obeyed. 

But, say the Nationalists, that comes back to the old story 
so eloquently explained by Mr. Gladstone. We despise your 
laws not because they are laws, for we enforce our own with 
severity, but because they are the laws of the foreigner. 
That defence has been caught up, even in this country, with 
an eagerness which, considering that Englishmen make laws 
for a fourth of the human race, is not a little grotesque ; but 
the true reply is that, as regards murderous outrage, it neither 
is nor can be true. A people may despise laws imposed on 
it by the foreigner for his own advantage; but it cannot, 
except from lawlessness, despise laws universal among mankind, 
and sanctioned by its own creed, its own conscience, and its 
own customs. Murder is murder to an Irishman, as it is 
to an Englishman or a Hindoo, or, rather, it is more 
to the Irishman, for when undegraded by party passion, 
he has rather more of the feeling that there should be a 
vengeance of right on wrong, than the colder-blooded English- 
man has. The fact that the Englishman proscribes murder 
in Ireland no more justifies murder to an Irishman, no more 
leaves the murderer innocent in his own mind, no more ex- 
tinguishes remorse upon his deathbed, than does the other fact 
that the Englishman equally proscribes murder to his own 
countrymen in his own country. Man proscribes murder, not 
English man; and the defence is, as far as that crime is 
concerned, purely artificial, devised to explain a fact of which 
a nation is ashamed. Let an Irishman murder an Irishman 
in defence of landlordism, and see whether the English stamp 
upon the law against murder will protect him from the 
lynchers or the jurymen for five minutes. If that argument 
were true, as all laws in Ireland are English laws, all would 
be equally disobeyed ; but there is no country in the world 
where some of them—and some of them, too, which, like the 
law of forgery, are exceptionally harsh—are more readily or 
thoroughly carried out. The truth is, the Irishman. when 
excited, sets his own passion above the law; and it is because 
he does that, and not because there is crime in Ireland, that 
the Englishman refuses to surrender the ultimate law-making 
power. But for that, we doubt if, harassed as he is, he would 
make the effort necessary to keep it; but that arouses his 
moral nature, and forces him to a resistance which, as morality 
can neither alter nor perish, can, except through a change in 
Irish methods, never end. Mr. Healy says the National League 
passes its life in preventing outrage. Let it pass its life in 
compelling juries to do justice, and Englishmen will believe in 
its sincerity. 





THE HOME-RULE CANARD. 
HE end of last week and the first few days of this have 
been given up by the Opposition Press to the discussion 
of a political canard of somewhat clumsy construction, put in 
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circulation by one of the morning papers, concerning the 
intentions of the Government towards Home-rule. The airy 
bubble so light-heartedly blown into the sky did not achieve a 
very long or a very distinguished career. Produced with all 
the conscious pride of parentage on Saturday, it was practically 
admitted to be supposititious on the following Tuesday. To 
the editors of daily newspapers, such events are, in the “ silly 
season,” clothed with a sense of seriousness almost pathetic to 
witness, when the outside public remains either perfectly calm, 
or else inclined to no emotion but laughter. On Saturday it 
was stated that “the matter has been decided upon by the 
Cabinet, and a committee is at the present moment engaged 
in preparing the lines of a Bill.” Poor committee! It 
little thought that a thunderbolt dropped from the blue 
was to break up its quiet sittings. By Tuesday, however, 
its work had been destroyed — almost before it had 
begun—and all its projects were nipped in the bud. So 
utterly, indeed, had the scheme been destroyed, that those 
who published the news confessed that they .had cut 
the possibility of confirmation from under their feet. “ Before 
the expression of public opinion on the Tory Home-rule 
scheme was elicited, we looked forward with confidence to the 
issue of events to justify our statement of the facts. But we 
candidly confess, in presence of this overwhelming consensus 
of opinion hostile to the proposal, that we have no lingering 
hope in this direction.” Yet the lack of confirmation is a 
small matter compared to the good of the country ; and so the 
magnanimous authors of the scheme serenely tell us they can 
dispense with it. ‘If we have been, undesignedly we frankly 
admit, instrumental in nipping in the bud a proposal which, 
had it been matured in the privacy of Ministerial counsels, 
would have wasted the whole of next Session, we can bear 
without irritation the gibes and innuendoes of political adver- 
saries.” To such a height has grown the power of the Press 
in England! It takes only three days to kill “ undesignedly ” 
a scheme of policy about to be “matured” by a Ministry. 
How terrible would be the rapidity of intentional destruction ! 
Is there not some danger that this basilisk of the Press may 
become too great a power in the land ? 

The Americans employ a good phrase in the analysis of 
any new delusion or imposition; they speak of “the trunk 
lie.” As far as can be ascertained—for the exaltation 
of spirit shown by the Opposition organ in its exposi- 
tion of the supposed scheme makes it somewhat incoherent 
and unintelligible—the “trunk” delusion in the present 
case was a passage in Lord Randolph Churchill’s Dartford 
speech. On it rested the whole airy fabric. From 
this “trunk” were made to sprout in cunning interlace- 
ment the various opinions expressed by Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Randolph 
Churchill, at different periods of the Home-rule controversy. 
The product of this patchwork process was a definite and 
imposing scheme of four National Councils which were to 
rule the four provinces of Ireland. The scheme thus con- 
structed acted the part of the image that a sorcerer has 
breathed life into. It fascinated its authors till at last they grew 
to believe in it, and to fancy that but for the difference between a 
single Parliament and four Councils, it was the sameas Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home-rule Bill. It was curious to notice the different 
ways in which the sections of the Home-rule Party received the 
scheme. Some were delighted, not so much with the scheme 
itself as because they fancied it would dish the Liberal 
Unionists. Others, again, were indignant that the Tories 
should presume to steal a plan over which they considered Mr. 
Gladstone to hold patent rights, and regarded the project as 
but another instance of Tory dishonesty. 

For ourselves, we should be extremely surprised if, after all, 
the Government had not been most gravely and most earnestly 
considering the subject of local self-government as it affects 
Ireland. The great effort of the new Tory Ministry is 
undoubtedly to be a Local Government Bill. They declare 
that they understand the country better than any other party, 
and they keenly desire to pass a measure which will for the 
future give them a claim on the gratitude of the people of 
England and Scotland. The Unionist principle is, as far as 
possible, to treat Ireland exactly as England and Scotland 
are treated. Will it be safe to apply this principle now ? 
Are there not strong reasons for special treatment in this 
particular instance? Such are the questions which require 
most careful investigation by the Government. That Lord 
Randolph Churchill leans towards some system of Boards 
larger than County Boards for public works there is possibly 
some ground for belief, At the end of last Session, he declared 














that, “‘ with regard to the Board of Works - 
the Government were anxious to pri. yg body, 
practically, with a view, if possible, to a develo nea 
functions of these Boards in accordance with the vl of te 
Irish representatives. The Irish Members knew th +o the 
the decided intention of the Government to make a 7 it wag 
Parliament as early as possible, with a view of slecli ye 
trol of these great questions of government and publ on 
more in the hands of the Irish people.” Take these : =a 
the widest, and suppose them to mean a large scheme i . 
government for Ireland. Can it reasonably be said that a 
Tories have become converted to Mr. Gladstone's Home. the 
and that the ultimate surrender to his plans which his fol] 
have been so religiously prophesying has come at last? We 
ourselves are by no means anxious to see any hasty devel , 
ment of self-government in Ireland; but it is simply idle 
talk as if such devolution of political functions to local bodia 
were in any sense the first step towards Mr, Gladstone’ 
abrogation of the Union. In one scheme there is the pon 
nition of nationality, in the other simply that of locality, 
Though the Liberal Unionists are for the most part averse t 
any heroic attempts to satisfy the Irish demands for local 
government until the agrarian question has been settled the 
will entirely refuse to be frightened into quarreling with th, 
Tories by such a clumsy bogey as the late Home-rule scare 

We have always held, and still hold, that the root of ‘al 
Irish difficulties is the agrarian question, and that till that jg 
settled, there is little use in attempting to do anything to soothe 
or to satisfy the self-governing aspirations of the Irish people 
All the Government’s energies should be centred in the two 
aims of substituting simple peasant-ownership for the present 
divided interest in the soil, and of reducing the pressure on 
the land by encouraging and assisting emigration, or by the 
stimulation—if such stimulation is possible—of commerce 
and industry. The Government has a great opportunity to 
get the Land-purchase Act into firm working order. It seams 
to us most unwise to jeopardise not only this, but all other 
progress in Ireland, by placing an immense instrument for 
agitation in the hands of the National League. The power of 
the League does not increase,—there is some reason to think 
that it is waning. To give the Parnellites a new excuse for 
saying that their action had won fresh concessions, would be 
only too likely to fan again into life the latent activity of the 
League. When Ireland is once fairly well sprinkled with 
peasants who own their own land and who pay all their own 
rates, there will be far less danger of the Local Boards being used 
for political agitation, or to oppress the landowners by excessive 
taxation, than there is now, when the peasant-proprietary 
is only just born, and when any tampering with the rates 
might be used by the Parnellites to check the desire of the 
farmers to acquire their own land. We believe that not only 
the Liberal Unionists, but the mass of the Tory Party, will, 
under existing circumstances, feel on the whole easier if 
it is determined to postpone Irish local self-government. 
To imagine, however, for a moment that proposals of a 
moderate and intrinsically unobjectionable kind such as those 
which the Government will propose, if they propose anything, 
will split the Unionist party in two and lead to the return of the 
English Home-rulers to power, is simply ridiculous, There is 
all the difference in the world between the desire to postpone 
a@ measure good in itself, but which seems for the moment 
inopportune, and the determination to resist a political revolu- 
tion which, in any time and in any place, should be withstood 
to the uttermost. The Unionists know perfectly well that the 
first condition of success is fortitude to endure. 





THE ANARCHIST PLOT IN VIENNA. 


HE news from Vienna will no doubt revive that trepidation 
about the spread of anarchist opinions which in this 
country is always reviving and always dying away. The news 
is,to begin with, probably well founded, though it was received 
at first with an incredulity which was only natural. Quiet 
Englishmen have a difficulty in believing that a band of men 
not under any special oppression, and not seeking plunder 
except so far as plunder may assist their plans, should have pre- 
pared machines for setting fire to a great city, and have tried them 
experimentally with success ; should have manufactured bombs 
to slaughter citizens with whom they had no quarrel; and should 
have organised Committees for the murder of the chiefs of the 
State against whom they have no grievance; but, unhappily, in 
the present temper of mankind there is no impossibility in the 
story. The plot is described by correspondents of all nationalities ; 
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f the persons arrested admit their projects, and the 
instruments to be used have been found in places of 
Nor is there anything antecedently improbable 
+. the story. Anarchists exist in all countries, and in all preach 
~~ e doctrine, that destruction is divine. Nothing in this plot 
inetd shock Patrick Ford, or the anarchists who recently broke 
y- tChicago and now lie under sentence of death, or the men 
oaitted a fortnight since in Faris, or any of the Committees 
: an capital which preach that society must be destroyed, 
in “ repare the weapons by which, as they hope, they will 
yoo a its destruction. These men admit, one and all, that 
jeatraction and slaughter are their means, and that the 
locality in which they will use them first is mainly a question 
of judgment and opportunity. They would as soon attack 
Vienna as Paris, and London or New York sooner than either, 
because in destroying cities so free they mark most clearly 
that their rage is not directed against this or that form of 
overnment, but against society itself, which they find 
aally opposed under any form to that self-destruction 
ghich anarchists believe to be the condition of any future 
improvement in the world. The forest, they ‘say, must 
burn in order that there may be a crop, for which, never- 
theless, they prepare no seed. So thinking, they would, 
of course, if it were practicable, erase Vienna by fire. 

We think the story is true, and in one way it justifies any 
amount of trepidation. Civilisation, it is becoming clear, from 
a hundred incidents in a hundred places, is threatened within 
its own citadels by an armed and hostile tribe resolved on its 
destruction. The tribe is not numerous, and never will be ; 
put to despise it on that account is most unwise. A very few 
men can work inconceivable momentary mischief, and these 
men are armed with those potent instruments of destruction by 
creating which science has incurred such a debt to mankind, and 
almost become as hostile to its well-being as the old magic was 
believed to be. They have always the command of fire ; they can 
take almost any individual lives, except those of the Kings and 
statesmen, which they most wish to take ; and they can let loose, 
though they cannot attract, the thousands who live by habitual 
crime. They cannot attract them, because they have nothing 
to give, the thief wishing for his neighbour’s watch, not for its 
destruction. They are therefore potent for mischief; and as 
they desire mischief, we feel by no means assured that they 
will never succeed in shocking mankind by producing some 
calamity destructive to a city or involving an entire people. 
They might in this very instance have destroyed Vienna; and 
though good men may hope that in the providence of God 
they will be baffled, as they hitherto have been, still cities have 
been destroyed and countries laid waste by agencies hardly 
more rational or less evil than the devotees of anarchy. They 
are not much worse than Huns. Society talks of defending 
itself ; but society has not devised any visibly effective mode 
of defence against the new attack, It hangs a great many 
people, usually most properly ; but occasions of hanging do not 
altogether end. It may, and we hope will, sweep away all 
international customs that avail to protect anarchists; but 
they are swept away for the murderer already, and murder 
continues to occur. It may, and probably will, prohibit the 
public teaching of anarchist opinions; but it cannot prohibit 
them more decidedly than is done in Moscow and Berlin now, 
where they are believed to spread fast from mouth to mouth. 
Short of torture, which modern civilisation rightly will not 
employ, or the execution of the suspect, which would be 
crime, there is little left for society to do except wait, with 
what of resignation is possible, for the issue of the new conflict 
between evil and good. With a few improvements, European 
law is as strong as it can safely be made; the police against 
anarchy comprises all good men ; and there will be no lack of 
energy in repression. A grand explosion of anti-social crime 

may occur some day for all that. 

Nevertheless, though we fear, and even expect, great isolated 
crimes, we have not much fear for the future of civilisation 
from the spread of the anarchist doctrine. It is in its 
character of a creed that it is most dangerous, and as a creed 
it is weak, There is nothing either in human virtue or 
human baseness to keep it long alive. So far as it has its 
root in the passion of pity, its devotees must soon perceive 
that they are on the wrong track, and that destruction can but 
increase the total mass of human misery. One grand “ success ”” 
of the kind anarchists desire and plot for, would probably 
horrify all that is good in their organisation back into the 
social groove. The few good anarchists would see at once that 
earthquakes remedied nothing, and spared mainly the most 
guilty. And so far as anarchism is a form of crime, a new 
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outburst of the evil in man, it should die away very quickly. 
It is not selfish enough to endure as a mere criminal ageney. 
Rage is not durabie, and it is only rage, and rage at white- 
heat, which anarchy can gratify in any complete measure. 
The Socialist hopes for a better world, and the Communist 
for a better-ordered one, and the criminal for more comfort; 
but the anarchist hopes only for a tabula rasa, and as man has 
experience of that, he does not readily catch the hope. Why 
should Hungary, say, reduced to a prairie, evolve a better 
society than Australia, which already is one? Human beings, 
even when they are bad, want to gain for themselves, not 
merely to destroy ; and the anarchist offers no attractive gain. 
It is true he has made himself, as a destructive, a sort of foree ; 
but then, that has occurred before in human history without 
very much result. The spirit which prompted the jacgueries 
gradually decayed ; the wild epidemics of poisoning which 
have risen twice or thrice in Europe have died away 
with amazing rapidity; and, so far as we recoilect, 
no criminal association has ever finally triumphed. The 
energies of evil are not long-lived, and the spirit of modern 
anarchy should be the shortest-lived of all. It demands of 
men who must be more or less civilised that they should be 
utterly callous to human suffering, yet utterly free of the 
selfishness with which callousness of that kind is almost 
invariably connected. It demands, that is, at once too much 
good and too much evil from human nature, and, like every 
idea at variance with human instincts and experience, will 
gradually sink away. The men who felt happier for the 
earthquake of Lisbon must have been very few; and the 
utmost the most successful of Anarchist Committees could 
hope to do would be to renew the scare on the morrow of that 
awful catastrophe, out of which no new society grew. With 
human nature and experience against them; with European 
society regarding them as murderers, and American society 
ready to lynch them as thieves; with nothing to offer to the 
evil except self-suppression, and nothing to promise the good 
except destruction, Anarchy has not in it the qualities which 
make such aberrations deadly. It may destroy a city, but ik 
will leave society untouched. 


COLONISATION IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


FFICIAL sanction has, within the past few days, been 
given by the German authorities for the establishment 
of a“ National” Transoceanic Bank, having its headquarters 
at Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, and Berlin; and pressure is 
being brought to bear upon the Government to obtain a with- 
drawal] of the so-called “ Heydtsche” rescript, promulgated in 
1859, which prohibits the shipping of emigrant parties to any 
part of the Brazils. In view of this, it may not be amiss to © 
consider how far German aspirations for colonial expansion in ~ 
Southern America are justified by the economic conditions of 
the Fatherland, and what prospect there is of their finding 
legitimate fulfilment in the regions of the Parana and Uraguay. 
Taking into account the pressure at home, it can hardly be 
denied that the desire for territorial acquisitions abroad is 
perfectly natural. Nowhere in Europe is the struggle for 
existence fiercer at the present moment than in Germany. 
The nation is growing at the rate of 1:3 per cent. per 
annum, practically at about the same rate as the English. 
Allowing for deaths, there is an addition to the population of 
600,000 yearly, which, deducting 200,000 who emigrate, 
leaves an increase of 400,000 for whom room must be made 
and food provided. Wages, on the other hand, are incredibly 
low, while the prices of commodities are not falling proper- 
tionately. Tailors, working thirteen hours, receive on an - 
average ldd. to 18d. per day; shoemakers, 13d. to Ifd. ; 
carpenters and colliers, 16d.; masons and smiths, from 15d. 
to 19d. Ironworkers and mill-operatives fare even worse. 
Krupp, at Essen, pays a first-class hand under 13s. a week, 
and labourers of the second class get only 103. Saxon © 
clockmakers work for less than 6s., Silesian nailmakers for 
less than 4s. a week; and weavers in many districts are stated 
to receive the painfully meagre pittance of 28 pfenning—say 
34d.—per day. Oomparing generally the purchasing power of 
a mechanic’s weekly earnings in this country and in Germany, : 
it is found that the average wage of the Englishman suffices to 
procure for him either 117°6 lb. of bread, or 23-5 lb. of meat; 
while the Teuton with difficulty obtains the money equivalent 
of 55°5 lb. of bread. or 15-5 Ib, of meat. This is a fair measure 
of the pressure of low wages in Germany. The inadequacy of 
the rate of pay is glaringly apparent when the consumption 
of food-stuffs in the two countries is compared, In England, 
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the consumption of grain is 1:80 hectolitre (probably 2: 
now) per head; in Germany, ‘54. In other words, the German 
workman can only get one-third as much bread as the 
Englishman, although he ought to be taking an abso- 
lutely greater amount, to make up for a lessened consumption 
of meat.—he eats 18°9 lb. annually, as against 39-4 Ib. in the 
United Kingdom. Making every allowance, therefore, for 
the cheapness of potatoes with which to eke out the dietary, 
these figures are suggestive of the systematic underfeeding 
of the labouring classes in the Fatherland. The intensity of 
the struggle for life finds expression, moreover, in two 
ominously significant facts; one, a steady and continuous 
increase of crime—the number of convicted criminals doubled 
between 1871 and 1877, rising from 6,403 to 12,804, while the 
number of persons imprisoned went from 68,000 to 102,000 
—and the other, a suicide-rate in the manufacturing districts, 
where the pressure is heaviest, that is perfectly appalling. 
Suicides in Saxony have attained the enormous figure of 300 
per million; the rate in this country is about 66° per million. 
In the rural districts, the Kampf um Raum is as heavily felt, 
The little farmer, the Bauer or peasant-proprietor, finds his 
holding inadequate to the needs of arising family. But there is 
no room for natural expansion. To the sturdy young Mecklen- 
burger or Pomeranian, hard, out-door work is a condition 
of existence. The soil is all in all to him; but land 
is not to be had. He has no handicraft or trade, and his 
physique unfits him for factory work. So that the farmer has 
no choice but to sell his holding, and with the proceeds and 
his little savings, betake himself and his sons to a country 
where the conditions of existence are more favourable. Of 
course, if it were possible to ease off the pressure at home by 
facilitating the emigration of an extra hundred thousand 
annually, it would be a very desirable thing. And to this 
extent the hankering of Germans after colonial possessions of 
their own to which to transfer a portion of their superabundant 
populace is very natural. Whether South America will satisfy 
this desire, and become the seat of a flourishing Germania 
beyond the seas, is another and a very different matter. 

It is quite true that the German colonies organised in South 
America have so far done fairly well. There are more of them 
than most people think; and barring the unfortunate results 
that attended the attempt of Messrs. Pinto and Holzwiessig 
to import a cargo of something like 40,000 of their compatriots 
into Brazil, the experimental settlements between Porto Allegro 
and Buenos Ayres, have been not unpromising. In the 
province of Santa Catherina, there is the important Dojia 
Francesca colony, founded in 1849 by the Hamburg Colonisa- 
tion Society, and numbering 15,000 Germans, together with 
another 2,000 in the capital, Joinville. Close by is Sao 
Benito, with about 3,000 more. On the river Itajahy, 
some sixty miles from the sea, are Blumenau—on which 
the Brazilian Government spent .£600,000—where the 
German settlers are said to number 11,000, and Brusque, with 
2,500 Germans who received help to the amount of £200,000. 
I: the Dom Pedro colony there are some 3,000 Germans 
scattered among the 16,000 Italians located there. In the 
neighbouring province, Rio Grande do Sul, there is a regular 
chain of German settlements, beginning a little way south of 
Porto Allegro, and stretching thence in a north-westerly direc- 
tion. First comes Sao Leopoldo, with 4,000 German farmers ; 
Hamburgerberg, with 400; Mundo Novo, with 5,000, and 500 
in the capital, Taguara; Nova Petropolis, with 3,000; Santa 
Cruz, with 1,500, nearly all Germans ; Germania, round which 
are congregated nearly 17,000 ; and then Sao Lorenzo, founded 
in 1850, and now containing 7,000 Germans, the whole occupy- 
ing a territory considerably larger than the Kingdom of Saxony. 
One way and another, it is computed that in Santa Catherina, 
out of a total population of 200,000, there are fully 50,000 
Germans; and in Rio Grande do Sul, among 580,000, there 
are at least 70,000 of Teutonic origin ; besides another 10,000 
in La Plata. This array of German settlements looks quite 
imposing, and allowing for all exaggeration on the part of 
partial writers like C. E. Yung, the author of the “ Deutsche 
Colonien,” is certainly creditable to the Fatherland. Taken 
a3 they stand, and as Teutonic advocates of State-directed 
colonisation always quote them, the figures would appear to 
give colour to the views of those who see in the prosperous 
settlements of Southern America the nucleus of a powerful and 
compact Teutonic State in close and cordial relations with the 
Fatherland. As a matter of fact though, Germans take no 
account of the real hindrance in the way of a purely Germanic 
cccupation of these regions. Leaving out of question the 
unfriendly eyes with which the Teutonic immigrants are re- 
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immigration to a relatively insignificant proportion ad in 
fair, at the present rate of increase, to lay the foundation the ; 
of an enduring and powerful Italy beyond the seas, ep. ~ 
writers manage to leave this fact altogether out of their “a 
lations when discussing the probabilities of a successful Teutonis 
settlement of the States on the banks of the River Plate Bat 
in so doing they are reckoning literally without their host Th 
sooner they disillusion themselves on this point the better . 
Germans—and probably many Englishmen too, for the matte 
of that—appear to be scarcely cognisant of the proportions which 
the emigration movement is assuming in Italy from year to year 
As a colonising State, the Peninsula is beginning to <a 
Fatherland very close. In 1871, the number of emigrants who 
left Italy stood already at over 111,000 annually. Between 
1871 and 1880, nearly a million and a quarter sought homes 
in foreign countries, and since that time the figures have been 
steadily rising. In 1880, they stood at 135,000 ; and in 1893 
they were as high as 169,000. Of the Italian emigrants, nearly 
one-half, it is estimated, settle in America, by far and away the 
larger proportion in the Southern States of the Continent, 
For instance, in 1882—the last year for which the statistics 
are given in “ L’Italia in America” (Genoa, 1883)—it is stated 
that of the 70,000 who sailed for America in the preceding 
twelve months, 40,000 found homes in South Brazil, the Argen- 
tine Republic, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres; and this 
calculation makes allowance for the return to their native land 
of a proportion of the emigrants amounting to 20 per cent., a 
very liberal allowance. In face of such an influx of Italians, 
German immigration there sinks into relative unimportance, 
Germany claims that since 1870—that is, in fifteen years— 
more than 27,000 of her sons have settled in South America, 
But during this period, Italy alone has been pouring in annually 
a greater number than this, while the total of those already 
settled there cannot fall far short of 750,000. The volume, 
moreover, is increasing yearly by 10,000 to 15,000. This com- 
pletely swamps the Teutonic element. The Italian Govern- 
ment has made no attempt to direct or control the migratory 
movement on foot in the Peninsula; but with true foresight, 
has given the colonists in their new homes substantial tokens 
of its undiminished interest and good wishes, Every year the 
Italian Chamber votes a handsome sum—it cannot, we imagine, 
be less than £50,000—in aid of the schools and institutions 
established by the settlers in South America, The result is that 
as the colonies expand and grow, the bond between them and 
the mother-country is becoming stronger and stronger; and 
Italy would look with something more than an unfriendly eye 
upon any attempt on the part of Germans to play a leading 
part in the La Plata States. But the relative numbers of the 
two nationalities settled there—three-quarters of a million, 
increasing at the rate of thirty and forty thousand annually, 
against one hundred and twenty thousand, increasing by a 
couple of thousand yearly—shows clearly the absurdity of the 
German project, even if we leave out of reckoning, again, after 
the fashion of the Berlin Colonisation Societies, the 400,000 
Spaniards and 80,000 Frenchmen who are also settled in 
South America. Nor is this all. If La Plata were accessible 
to-morrow to the German Bauer, and the fare as low as to New 
York, his ethnic instincts, which are deeply rooted, would 
still keep him in the belt of Saxon migration. The peasant- 
farmer, who naturally moves to Northern America in pre- 
ference to the South, does so because the climatic conditions 
are more favourable, the surroundings more congenial, the 
conditions of life such as he is accustomed to, and because he 
finds himself among friends instead of being sandwiched 
between hostile nationalities. Ubi bonum ibi patria is as 
true of the German emigrant to-day as of his Aryan pre- 
decessor in prehistoric times. Professors may talk of the 
German ideal, and the dignity of German culture ; but eupeptic 
Mecklenburg peasants and Pomeranian farmers think very 
little of cultural ideals, and a good deal of free land. They 
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atriotic enough, and ready, when called upon, to defend 
‘Fatherland. But they have a wholesome objection to 
= ing at home, or incurring the resentment of hostile 
oe abroad, for the sake of an ideal which presents itself 
eaen in the shape of the recruiting-serjeant, scanty food, and 


heavy taxation. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS AND THE POOR. 


MONG other useful bodies whose existence was cut short 

by the fatal dissolution of the summer, was the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on Educational Endow- 
ments. This Committee had gone into the whole question of 
robbing the poor, technical education, and the schemes for 
endowed schools made by the Charity Commissioners under 
Mr, Forster’s Endowed Schools Act of 1869, and “taken a 
large amount of evidence.” The Chairman, Sir Lyon Playfair, 
who had been suspending his sanction to a large number of 
these schemes pending the inquiry, had prepared his Report ; 
bat the Committee were too much upset in their minds to 
consider it, and have accordingly contented themselves with 
reporting the evidence and asking that the Committee should 
sit again. Apart from one important omission, however, 
enough evidence has been taken to enable the intelligent 
reader to form a very good opinion on the whole matter. 
That omission was the omission of Mr. Jesse Collings, a 
prominent member of the Committee, and, indeed, the main 
instigator of the whole inquiry, to attend the Committee as a 
member, and his refusal to attend the Committee as a witness, 
though the Chairman offered to adjourn for a fortnight to 
enable him to do so. If Mr. Jesse Collings was informed of 
the way in which the cases brought before the Committee 
were going, this refusal is intelligible, for the main attack 
from Mr. Collings’s side had hopelessly broken down. We dis- 
cussed at the time the great West Lavington case, which was 
sampled by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings as typical 
of the way in which the Commissioners “ robbed the poor,” 
entered into corrupt agreements with City Companies, and 
“violated the spirit of their instructions,” the Endowed Schools 
Acts, and in which, on inquiry, the whole charge was shown 
to rest on a historical blunder, and entire misapprehension 
of the facts of the case and the feelings of the people most 
concerned. It is this absence of historical knowledge, and the 
power, or it sometimes seems even the desire, of thoroughly 
sifting the facts of a good prim«d-fucie case, which vitiates so 
many of the views of the Chamberlain-Collings school of 
Radicalism, and deprives their exertions of much of the 
utility which their zeal and energy would otherwise ensure. 
The truth is, the whole cry about robbing the poor as regards 
the schemes made under the Endowed Schools Acts is founded 
on two fundamental misconceptions, one of history and one of 
fact. The historical misconception is that a “free grammar- 
school” either meant, in the intention of the founder, a school 
inwhich education was given gratis, or that, as a matter of 
fact, a superior education ever was given gratis to “the poor,” 
meaning by the poor the daily or weekly wage-earning classes 
engaged in manual labour. The misconception of fact is 
as to the amount of educational endowments which are 
capable of being dealt with under the Endowed Schools Acts, 
and the power of the Commissioners in dealing with them. 
The historical point is quite clear to any one who reads the 
report of the Schools Inquiry Commission on the foundation 
and actual working of the endowed schools of the country, in 
consequence of which the Act of 1869 was passed. The vast 
majority of the grammar-schools were not founded specially 
for the poor, and, indeed, in many cases it is expressly stated 
that the poor are not to be excluded, thereby showing con- 
clusively that it was very far from the intention of the 
founders to exclude every one who was not poor. As to the 
actual conditions of the schools in 1869, here and there some 
of them had been converted by energetic and ambitious head 
masters into high-class classical boarding-gchools, small Etons 
and Winchesters, others bad sunk into fairly prosperous 
elementary schools, The majority were doing no good of any 
kind to either rich or poor, but were just sufliciently attended 
to prevent the establishment of good private schools. To 
pretend that these schools did then, or ever could have pro- 
vided efficient secondary, or even elementary education for the 
poor, or that, in Mr. Jesse Collings’s dialect, they ever “ be- 
longed to the poor,” is to show entire ignorance of the whole 
history of the endowed schools of the country. In 1868, all 
this was well known to the leaders of the Liberal Party, and 
enabled Mr. Forster to pass his Endowed Schools Act in the 








face of bitter Tory opposition. But those who passed the 
Act knew the facts too well to suppose that it would enable 
efficient education to be provided for the whole of the 
poorer classes. Indeed, the passing of the Elementary 
Education Act the very next year shows that they never 
contemplated such an impossibility. All that was intended 
was that the governing bodies of the endowed schools 
should be reformed, so as to admit new blood, and 
especially to prevent the exclusion of Dissenters from all 
schools not wholly and expressly denominational by original 
foundation ; that the curriculum of the schools should be 
reformed so as to admit new light, especially that of science 
and mathematics ; and that the benefits of the foundations 
should be extended as widely as possible to the members of all 
classes who could profit by it. It is clearly a waste of the 
foundation to give elementary education to a narrow number 
from a privileged area, when a better one is given out of the 
rates and taxes to all, and that free to all who require it free. 

Secondary education was the object of most of these 
foundations, and secondary education was and is most in 
need of assistance from endowments. The whole value of the 
grammar-school endowments was in 1868 estimated at only 
£450,000, including at least £100,000 devoted definitely 
to elementary education. This sum would be obviously 
insufficient to enable gratuitous education to be given 
to more than an insignificant decimal of a population of 
28,000,000. whose elementary education costs nearly 
£7,.000,000 a year, even if adequate buildings already existed, 
which in most cases they did not, and even if the endowments 
were fairly evenly spread among various districts, which 
they are not. The Commissioners had to deal with endow- 
ments sometimes amounting, as at Birmingham, to £12,000 a 
year, and sometimes to no more than a rent-charge of £10. 
In neither case could free education be given to the whole 
population of the place to which the endowment was given. A 
selection must be made. In old days, it was made by favour 
and patronage. Now, it is made by merit and competition. In 
old days, where education was gratuitous, it was usually bad. 
A fixed salary, independent of exertion, tended to the absence 
of exertion in the master; and the confinement of education 
to the lower class tended to lower the class. The presence of 
fee-paying scholars is a positive benefit to poor free scholars. 
The latter get the benefit not only of better buildings and 
better masters, but of better company, mixing with the children 
of the richer classes, whose conversation and manners, if 
not their morals, are better than those of the poorer. It 
is said, indeed, by Mr. Jesse Collings, that the schemes are 
illusory, that the poor cannot come, and do not come, to the 
grammar-schools with scholarships, and that if they do come, 
“Heaven knows what becomes of them afterwards.” It is, 
however, certain, from a return made to the Committee by Mr. 
Fearon, the Secretary to the Charity Commission, that the 
poor can come, do come, and that whatever becomes of them 
afterwards, it is something not unprofitable to them. Under 
the 740 schemes made by the Commissioners, it appears that 
in between 200 and 300 schools, schemes for scholarships and 
exhibitions are in actual operation. Of these, 101 sent replies 
to a circular asking how many scholarships and exhibitions 
had been awarded to children of parents “employed in manual 
labour,” and what became of them. The result is, that of boys 
alone in the three years ending December 31st, 1884, 739 
specifically known as the sons of parents employed in manaal 
labour obtained scholarships ; while, from incidental remarks 
in the return, it is probable that double that number at leasi 
obtained scholarships to carry them on from elementary schools 
whose parents, small tradesmen and clerks, and the like, were 
certainly poor, and many of them as poor or poorer than those 
who were “engaged in manual labour.” The return further 
shows that the scholarship-holders do not merely swell the 
great army of clerks. Many, no doubt, have become clerks in 
the Civil Service and elementary schoolmasters, getting an 
enormous rise in pay; but a large proportion have gone into 
trades and business, and some of them have achieved re- 
markable success in life already, though the system has not 
been begun more than ten years, and few have had time to 
make careers. 

No doubt many of the schemes are not carried out, as the 
Charity Commissioners have no means of inspection and 
enforcing their decrees. Still, as the returns cover less 
than half the schools in which scholarships are known to 
be working, they cannot be considered to have made a dead 
failure. The fact is that nothing short of the rates and taxes 
can possibly place secondary education within reach of the 
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working classes as masses, It is no small gainif the reorganisa- 
tion of endowed schools, so far as it has proceeded, has more 
than doubled the number of children receiving secondary 
education, and more than trebled the efficiency and standard 
of the education given, and has given an immense impetus to 
voluntary effort outside. If it were not for the checks and 
qualifications imposed by conservatism, the work would have 
proceeded with far greater rapidity. As it is, the work has 
not been a mockery and a delusion, even if it has not produced 
miracles. Certainly it would be a retrograde movement to 
upset the work that has been done, and to deprive all classes 
of a sure benefit, for the sake of asserting some alleged and 
imaginary rights of the working classes which would be of 
no practical value if conferred. 





CLERICAL EFFICIENCY. 


Ox of the best and most practical papers at the recent 
Church Congress was read by Mr. James Cropper, lately, 
though, we regret to say, no longer, Member for South Westmor- 
land. The subject was “ Clerical Efficiency,” and it was handled 
with an attention to detail, and a sense of the important part 
that details play in the ordering of life, which make the 
paper stand out in striking contrast to much that is said and 
written on the question. Mr. Cropper is not afraid of being 
original ; he does not forget that truisms are sometimes nothing 
better than truths that have ceased to be true. 
The heads of Mr. Cropper’s paper—the points, that is, which 
he selects as specially affecting a clergyman’s efliciency—are 
three, “Duty,” “* Matrimony,” “ Method.” Readiness, and even 
anxiety to do his work properly,is assumed. Mr. Cropper’s object 
is not to create the wish to be efficient, but to suggest some 
remedies for the hindrances which too often prevent a well- 
meaning clergyman from being as efficient as, in theory at 
all events, he would like to be. He is speaking ouly 
of the rural clergy; and with this limitation, he gives 
the first place among these hindrances to the want 
of sufficient work,—“ the small population of his parish, 
and the actual absence of claims upon him.” The work 
of a country parish may be hard, in the sense that what 
there is of it makes considerable demands on physical strength ; 
yet it may be easy, in the sense that these demands come but 
seldom. Ina scattered parish, a single case of sickness may 
involve a ten-mile walk many times repeated ; but when there 
is no such case, the care of a few hundred people may leave a 
clergyman with long intervals of time on his hands, The 
better fitted he is for his post, the more heavily this state of 
things will weigh on him. Formerly, it was not so. The 
standard of clerical work was lower than it is now; the 
proper minimum was more considered than the possible maxi- 
mum. Consequently, the country clergyman more willingly 
gave up his spare time to those pursuits on behalf of which 
Mr. Cropper now only sets up a diffident and exculpatory plea. 
** Shall we blame him,” he says, “ if in such a case he becomes 
a gardener, a farmer, or a fisherman; or if he is the best 
judge of stock and crops in his neighbourhood?” Certainly 
we shall not blame him. But it is in things that are not 
blameable that there is most need for caution ; and though it 
is better for a country parson to be a gardener, a farmer, or a 
fisherman than to be an idler, there is still a danger that the 
pursuits of his leisure may take a larger and larger share, not 
perhaps of the time, but certainly of the interest, that should 
be given to his work. If they do, the better he is, the more 
uneasy and restless he will be, and the less fitted to do well 
even the work he does. It is easy enough to give your work 
the first place in your thoughts when it makes large demands 
upon you, when its claims are imperative and cannot be put 
aside; it is not so easy when the work may be done as well 
one day as another, or if left undone this week, can be picked up 
again next without any trace of the gap being visible. Mr. 
Cropper makes two suggestions to meet this difficulty. He 
mentions ‘‘one clergyman in such a condition who has, with 
marked success, undertaken the entire charge of his parish 
school.” Two years ago, under a certificated master, attendance, 
work, and discipline were all bad ; this year,the Inspector’s report 
notes them all as “ very good.” It is only in a very small parish 
that a single-handed incumbent could find time to do this. 
But there are other parishes in which there is rather more 
than work enough for one, and yet not enough for two. If the 
incumbent is energetic, and the funds are forthcoming, he has 
a curate, and then he lives in a state of constant doubt whether 
his curate docs not get too much lawn-tennis, He cannot 
charge him with neglecting his duty, but he is painfully alive 


to the fact that for a large part of each week-day 
duty for him to neglect. In a case of this kind, if on 
other of them had charge of the parish school, there woul! ‘a 
ample employment for both; and if the incumbent took by 
part of the work, he would be laying the foundation of why 
might be a most useful permanent influence over the childne 
of the parish. 

But Mr. Cropper has a bolder coarse to Propose than this, 
He throws over the “resident gentleman,” and suggests that 
“in small parishes the periodical visit of a clergyman from 
some active centre would often be better than his Constant 
residence.” He gives the particulars of one such case that he 
himself once knew of. Some fifty years ago, a young Fellow af 
a college became the curate of a sequestrated living Dear 4 
University town. For twenty-five years the parish had been 
wholly left to itself, and the new curate had to turn the cattle 
out of the church. He hired a bedroom, went over to the 
village two days in the week, and in course of time the people 
were got to church, a school was set up, the squire was moved 
to build cottages and to give allotments, and the whok 
character of the place was changed, Clearly, therefore, th 
non-residence of the clergyman was no hindrance to th 
work. More than this, Mr. Cropper points out that i 
was an actual help to it. If the curate had been planted 
there with no one to speak to, his spirits might hays 
flagged, and his activity might have dwindled with his 
energy. As it was, he could return after his days of toil in 
the neglected village to the society of the combination-room, 
and be cheered and freshened by intercourse with his friends, 
Some arrangement by which small parishes could be worked 
from some central and larger parish, would not only provide 
abundant work for men who at present are eating their hearts 
out by reason of loneliness and want of interest, but also 
meet in some degree the recent decline in the incomes of the 
rural clergy. A man cannot work a parish on £100 a year if 
he has to keep up a parsonage, with all its attendant expenses, 
on the scale which the possession of such a house implies, But 
suppose him, instead of this, to be the inmate of the clergy. 
house of a large neighbouring parish, going over to his own 
parish on Sundays and two or three days in the week besides, 
and at other times helping in the work of the central parish, 
he will live far more cheaply, he will have his time fully 
occupied, and he will not, as now, miss the stimulus and 
encouragement of habitual intercourse with the men engaged 
in the same pursuits, and having the same objects in view. 

The second head of Mr. Cropper’s paper is closely connected 
with this suggestion. The incumbents of these small livings, 
who are to live together in a common centre, would be single 
men, They would defer marriage until such time as promo- 
tion to a richer benefice gave them larger means and a kind 
of work which marriage would help, not hinder. No doubt 
this change would run counter to a very general theory of 
clerical marriage, but it is a theory which, general as it is, has 
no sanction from common-sense. Still, Mr. Cropper is so 
sensible of the delicacy of the question, that he prefers to use 
words which have been supplied him by a clergyman’s wife. 
“ Many a young curate,” says this lady, “ finds on undertaking 
his new duties that he is at once the subject of curiosity 
and gossip ; he is assumed to be in love with this or the other 
lady, and before long is fairly entangled. He possibly marnes 
before he is ordained priest, or at any rate before he has 
secured home or income.” There is no need to paint the 
future of a man so situated. ‘The cares of a family, combined 
with those of an inadequate income, absorb more and more of 
his thoughts, and his standard of clerical efliciency grows 
lower in proportion. ‘ Would it not have been a help to him, 
this lady goes on, “had there been some strong current of 
public opinion opposed to the first step he took, encouraging 
him rather to spend the first, fresh years of his ministry In 
undivided devotion to his work, rather than in too early family 
responsibility?” In our recoil from compulsory celibacy, 
we have introduced compulsory marriage. A clergyman 
may marry in the teeth of common prudence, and, as 
would in any other case be at once admitted, in disregard 
of obvious duty. He may have only a curate’s stipend to 
live on, and his work may be of a kind which demands all his 
time, all his thoughts, all his energy. Yet he will find 
abundance of supporters, abundance of friends who will think 
that he has done no more than—being a clergyman—it 18 his 
bounden duty to do. Instead of public opinion encouraging 
him, as it would in the case of any other profession, to make 
his work his first care, and to marry only when he can do 0 
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without hindering his work, it is all the other way. He is 
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uraged to do what, if left to the guidance of his 
wiser mind, he would probably never think of doing. If 
a once recognised that large areas of clerical work 
. om pest done by men living together in a common 
po a real stop would have been made to the forma- 
yr f such a public opinion as Mr. Cropper’s correspondent 
po Clerical marriage would become, like lay marriage, a 
= to be taken in hand soberly and advisedly, not rushed at 
pod better reason than the fact that the bridegroom is a 
son and hopes some day to be a rector. 
The third point in Mr. Cropper’s paper we shall not touch 
n, because it does not involve any such revolution in the 
: wular way of looking at a clergyman’s life as those which we 
have mentioned. But the whole paper is one which ought to 
make its mark, and to leave lasting traces of its influence. As 
such, we have thought it well to single it out from the mass 
of sensible but not very original matter which makes up the 
annals of Church Congresses. 
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IS PROSPERITY COMING P 

VERYBODY is talking of the possibility that the period 
i) of depression, which has now lasted some thirteen years, 
isat last drawing to a close; but though there is hopefulness 
abroad, and a sort of smell as of spring in the commercial air, 
nobody, so far as we see, feels quite certain yet. Even Lord 
Randolph Churchill, though he was so comically cheery at 
Dartford about isinglass and pepper, was careful to speak with 
reserve, and rather hoped for the good times which would so 
greatly help his Government and his own career as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, than expected their arrival. He evidently 
did not want his speech to be quoted against him two years hence. 
The Revenue Returns, no doubt, are “ not unsatisfactory,” the 
Clearing-House Returns are “ decidedly hopeful,” and railway 
traflics, especially in the South, are “improving.” One article, 
wool, has risen in price most markedly ; one metal, copper, has 
risen a little; and in several trades, especially the Mincing- 
Lane group, there is a fidgetty watchfulness, as if buyers 
without stocks were afraid of being caught by a grand rise. 
All that is satisfactory, and may mean, if the rise continues, 
that a cycle of prosperity is at hand; but it does not as yet 
amount to very much. Some little trades, and one big one, 
are prospering; but the prospects of some great industries, 
such as agriculture and shipowning, were never worse, 
the prospects of others, such as iron-founding and mining 
for tin and lead, are hardly clearer than they have been 
for years, while the prices of solid securities on the Stock 
Exchange keep up in a way which always indicates that trade 
is not rapidly absorbing capital. The banks earn moderate 
dividends, the railway earnings “rather disappoint” the men 
who make a trade of watching them, and money, though dearer, 
is too cheap for very brisk business. Still, there is “a turn,” 
and if it continues, the country should be on the eve of a great 
burst, not necessarily of prosperity, but of speculation, possibly 
in unexpected directions. It has long been noticed that a pro- 
tracted period of depression is always followed by an outburst of 
speculation, and there are reasons for this which are as much 
psychological as economic. One, which is never noticed, is the 
change that goes on in commercial personnel. Merchants 
and traders grow old as rapidly as officers and states- 
men, and, indeed, more rapidly than the latter, for they 
are always anxious to go off the scene, which politicians 
are not. A merchant of eighty is a rarity on ’Change, 
aud a successful tradesman melts away out of his counting- 
house at sixty-five. New men are continually coming 
forward; and though in a time of low profits the process 
becomes slower, still, in the thirteen years which have elapsed 
since 1873, half a generation of commercial men has been 
renewed, and the new arrivals, who are naturally hopeful, have 
never had their chance. They are boiling with energy, full of 
hope, and impatient of the low profits to which long years of 
depression have tamed their elders’ minds. If they see a chance 
of great profit, they will rush after it, and so will the public, 
which, like them, has been changed in personnel, which has ceased 
to feel the apprehension caused by the steady downfall, and which 
has grown weary to fretfulness of low profits, slack business, 
and invisible interest upon good securities. It is thirsty once 
More for “reasonable iuterest,” and means by that phrase 10 
Per cent., and as much more as is obtainable. The depression, it 
must be remembered, has been accompanied by a great decrease 
of enterprise ; and it has lasted so long, that the public, which 


in the aggregate has been driven into thriftiness, and has been 
saving money, though not in the quantities customary when 
English prosperity was advancing by “leaps and bounds,” is 
growing weary of its own caution, and inclined to run con- 
siderable risks rather than remain content with what it thinks 
inadequate return for its labour or its capital. It is the 
man of fifty who enters on rash speculation ; and the genera- 
tion which was young when the depression began, and is 
now weary of its continuance, is now at the helm of com- 
mercial affairs. When half the partners in a house are 
young, and the other half sick of thirteen years of struggle 
to make 3 per cent., any “prospect” looks temrting, and 
bold, not to say rash, things are very readily done. All 
that is needed is a widely diffused hope that things are going 
to mend, and there is ground for that just now, though it may 
not prove to be of the most solid kind. Still, there is ground, 
and war, should it come, would not greatly interfere with it, 
for it would at first relieve agriculture, and set vast masses of 
money afloat in the world for every kind of purchase, while 
some irksome forms of competition would receive a peremptory 
check. 

The line which the desire to speculate will take if it fairly 
breaks out, is of course uncertain, and depends partly upon 
accident. If any obscure inventor has a new motor which will 
actually work cheaply, and can put it upon the market at the right 
time, with evidence that it has performed such and such feats, he 
will have an admirable chance. All the world will be hurrying 
up for patents, many of them to remain unused. That may yet 
be done, for instance, with some application of electricity to 
tramways. All the world would want tramways, if only a 
motor could be obtained considerably cheaper than horse-power 
—though the amazing fall in the value of draught-horses is one 
of the worst symptoms of the present state of agricultare—and 
if the electricians may be trusted, they either have secured this, 
or are within measurable distance of securing it. They talk of 
an ultimate reduction of 50 per cent. in working expenses ; and if 
they could ensure this, they would open up an area of enterprise 
only less important than the railway system itself. The thousand 
cities of the world are hungering for tramways, which alone can 
enable the millions who work tosave their time and their trudging 
without fining them too heavily in wages. ‘l'ramways, too, may 
be used, as they are not now, in supercession of ordinary roads 
in places where the construction of railways would be too costly, 
or is for other reasons impracticable, the theory being that an 
electric omnibus could be supplied with energy at places fifty 
miles apart. New cultures of food also may be tried, and may . 
in a measure succeed, as growing oranges in Florida did a few 
years ago—(by the way, has any one noticed the development 
and improvement of the melon trade in London, which 
is beginning to eat melons like a Mediterranean city P}— 
or as breeding cattle in the Southern States did till very 
lately. Or speculation may take some entirely unexpected 
form, as it did when the buying world went crazy over 
asphalte, or over the earliest attempts, none of them as yet 
successful, to supersede gas by an electric light. It may, how- 
ever, be observed that after long depression, the public usually 
hankers for some speculation that is pretty big, that is attrae- 
tive in sound, and that is imbued with a strong element of 
gambling, so that a great prize is, though unlikely, not alto- 
gether impossible. Those conditions are best fulfilled just now 
by Colonial or American gold-fields. The gold-mining industry 
is not one that over large areas or for long periods pays 
exceedingly well. Surface mines are soon exhausted, and 
most reefs hardly pay for the trouble of working them, or 
pay only as established businesses pay limited companies,—that 
is, merchants’ interest weighted with a good deal of risk. Itis 
undeniable, however, that some gold-mines pay for a time very 
large dividends ; and to draw money from average investors, there 
is nothing like a gold-mine which did once pay 68 per cent., or 
which seems to yield more gold per ton as the labourers get 
deeper. The reports from the Transvaal are enough to set 
specalators’ blood on fire; and as the reefs are said to extend 
right across a plateau as big as France, and as there is 
gold in a dozen unworked countries, from Queensland to 
Ashantee, we should not wonder to see gold-mining attain 
for six months the proportions of a mania. If they do nét 
get dividends, the public may say they will get premiums, 
and one grandly successful mine will make the fortunes of 
dozen undertakings in the same province, or, for that matter,/in 
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example, benefiting at this moment by gains made in South 
India. An output of a million a year will mean the rapid 
absorption of £20,000,000 sterling of investors’ capital; and 
if every tenth mine pays well, and the rest clear expenses, 
£50,000,000 will be invested in a few months in that new 
lottery. The speculation may not begin; but the chances 
are that it will, for the public, if only the general rise gives 
it courage, is just in the mood to “bet its bottom dollar,” 
and to prefer that its venture should be as like a bet as 
possible. There are moods in the investing mind as there are in 
the political, and unless we mistake all the signs, the mood just 
now of those who desire gain without daily toil is not conserva- 
tive at all. The desire is not for mere interest, but for a chance 
of a full draught of gain. Our readers, unless they have money 
to throw away, will do well to keep out of it; but the rush will 
not be long in coming, and may make 1887 a memorable com- 
mercial year. 


WILLIAM BARNES. 
EN days ago, one of the most interesting figures in English 
literature passed away almost without notice. The 
Rey. William Barnes (known, where he was known at all, as 
the “ Dorsetshire Poet”), though he died at the age of ninety, 
cannot be said to have outlived his fame, for fame, in the sense 
of popularity or worldly applause, he never attained. A little 
notoriety as the quaint preserver of an English dialect, he no 
doubt did at one time achieve; a little curiosity among those 
who hunt for literary oddities was excited by the poet of the 
West-Country vicarage who poured out from a full heart the 
love-songs of a peasantry just losing their own character and 
sinking to the dull level of the English “lower class.” Beyond 
this his general reputation did not reach. But though fame, in 
the sense of a recognition wide and popular, was never gained 
by Mr. Barnes, he nevertheless obtained for his songs what 
was to him perhaps more valued and more coveted,— 
first, the appreciation of the simple folk among whom he 
lived, and then the sincere praise of that small circle of 
readers of verse who, though they cannot give popularity, 
yet know the true gold of poetry, and whose applause, once 
secured, will ensure that the poet’s works shall never utterly 
die. William Barnes’s verse will always find an echo in the heart 
that is really open to the poet’s voice. He is not a poet because 
he writes in dialect; not merely noteworthy because he seized 
on what was beautiful in peasant life and expressed it in song. 
He, like Burns, must have been a poet, in whatever language he 
had written, and whatever had been his theme. It happened 
that to the one the tongue of the Scotch Lowlands, to the other 
that of Dorsetshire and the West, was native; but both are 
poets by a tenure, if not as great, at least as free and as 
secure as that of Shakespeare himself. The Dorsetshire poet, 
again, like Burns, did not put on his dialect to sing in. It was 
the language of his daily life. In it he preached to the villagers 
in the parish church. In it he thought and spoke just as did 
the men and women with whom he mixed, and with whom he 
peopled his songs. To certain people, no doubt, the “z’s”’ and 
’ of the poems simply cause a laugh. ‘To them, the 
refrain, “ Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands !” or, ** They 
even¢ns in the twilight,’ are nothing but ridiculous. To 
others, the poems are merely a closed book. These see that 
some spirit of song is awake in the verses, but they cannot 
catch the music. The words are harsh and strange, and they 
dread the effort—and very naturally, for the effort to like or 
understand is the death of pleasure—necessary to break through 
the hard rind and reach the mellow fruit within. With the first 
class, the people who simply find the “Poems of Rural Life” 
laughable, it is useless to argue. We can only exclaim, with the 
despairing diplomatist obliged to associate with a Minister more 
than ordinarily thickheaded, pompous, and opinionated,—“ Il 
est impossible de causer avec un monsienr comme ¢a.’’ It is 
not, however, mere waste of breath to try and get the others— 
those who think they cannot understand the dialect, and are 
terrified by it as they are by broad Scotch—to see his beauties. 
The two especial merits of William Barnes’s poetry, beyond 
its extreme dexterity of handling, grace and felicity of expres- 
sion, and unforced music, are the wonderfully truthful painting 
of West-Country scenery, and the tenderness, the pathos, and 
the joy-echoing delight with which he touches the loves and 
sorrows of simple country folk. Tio show the quality of his 
verse by quotation is ulmost impossible. As observes the writer 
of an appreciative notice of his work in the Si. James’s Gazette 
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of October 9th, it is necessary to read widely to fully feel th, 
enchantment of his numbers. The first stanza of th : 
called “'The Love Child” is exquisite in its quiet simpl 

** Where the bridge out at Woodley did stride 
Wi’ his wide arches’ cool, sheiided bow, 
Up above the clear brook that did slide 
By the popples befoamed white as snow : 
As the gilcups did quiver among 
The deisies a-spread in a sheet, 
There a quick-trippén maid come along,— 
Aye, a girl wi’ her light-steppan veet.”’ 
It is almost an insult to set up a sign-post to the beanties of 
sucha poem. Yet how faithful, how enchanting is the Picture 
called before us! Any one who knows the West of England 
and can picture the streams of Somersetshire or Dorsetshire, 
can call to mind just such a scene. The wide red sandstone arch, 
spanning the clear and shallow brook that runs away among 
the stones and the flower-starred meadows on each hand, all rige 
before us in the poet’s verse. How admirable, how masterly 
and certain of touch, is the art that makes the girl, not an 
accessory of the landscape, nor the landscape a mere back. 
ground to her figure, but blends and interchanges the emotions 
that each evoke! Then follows a verse in which “the maid” 
asks, “Is the road out to Lincham on here by the meiid 2” and 
is told how it goes, and after :— 
“¢ Then you don’t seem a-born an’ a-bred,’ 
I spoke up, ‘at a place here about.’ 
An’ she answer’d wi’ cheiiks up as red 
As a piny but leiite a-come out, 
‘No; I lived wi’ my uncle that died 
Back in Eiipril, an’ now I’m a-come 
Here to Ham, to my mother, to bide,— 
Aye, to her house to vind a new hwome.’” 
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It is nothing short of marvellous that the simple greetings 
and obvious questionings of country people can be expressed so 
faithfully, and yet in the language of the purest poetic inspira. 
tion. The peasants seem to talk as they do in life; yet some- 
how the poet’s spirit fuses and transmutes their words and deeds 
from the commonplace of the realist into what is “ simple, sen- 
suous, passionate,” and by an alchemy that leaves them still at 
heart unchanged. To find an analogy for such workmanship, 
we must seek a sister-art. Frederick Walker’s painting has just 
these qualities. He is always the poet, always fusing the mere 
metal of earth with the plastic fire of his imagination, but yet 
always faithful to human nature. He makes for us no strange, 
unreal, far-off realm of beauty, but sets beauty itself like a star 
in our own natural world of men and women. Just as the girl 
that treads the almshouse path, the man that ships his oars at 
Marlow Ferry, and the wayside wanderer across whom the faint 
grey smoke-wreaths curl, are real and human in all their grace 
and majesty of person, so the men and women of William 
Barnes’s song are as true as they are beautiful and delightful. 
The poem just quoted ends with a touch of pathos so delicate 
and so simple, that it would be almost profane to set it out here. 
Yet, simple as the poem is, it is at the same time instinct with 
the spirit of a proudly conscious art. The few words that tell 
the story of the idyll were once, we are told, actually spoken to 
the poet. Yet they would have been none the less sincere if 
only in the singer’s heart had they taken shape and substance. 

As an example of a more Wordsworthian handling of Nature, 
we may quote a stanza from “The Woodlands :”— 


“Oh, spread ageiin your leaves an’ flow’rs, 
Lwonesome woodlands! zunny woodlands! 
Here underneath the dewy show’rs 
©’ warm-air’d sprivg-time, zanny woodlands ! 
As when in drong or open ground, 
Wi’ happy bwoyish heart | vound 
The twitt’rén birds a buildén round 
Your high-boughed hedges, zanny woodlands!” 


In another way, the lines on the enclosure of the village 
common—“ The Common a-took in”—are equally charming. 
How much the country life lost morally—though no doubt it 
gained materially—by the destruction of the commons and the 
open-field system of agriculture, can be traced in such verse. 
The interest that the villagers took in the Manor Courts and in 
the appointment and the discharge of the duties of the manorial 
officers was very real, and, could it have been preserved, might 
have served as a most valuable training for higher political 


action :— 
“Oh, no, Poli! no! Since they’ve a-took 
The common in, our lew wold nook 
Don’t seem a bit as used to look 
When we had runnén room. 
Gre’t banks do shut up every drong 
An’ stratch wi’ thorny backs along 
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Where we did use to run among 
The vuzzen and the broom. 


What fun there wer among us when 

The hayward come, wi’ all his men, 

To drive the common, an’ to pen 
Strange cattle in the pound ; 

The cows did bleire, the men did shout, 

Av’ toss their eiirms and sticks about, 

An’ vo’ks, to own their stock, come out 
Vrom all the housen round.’’ 

“The Milk-maid o’ the Farm ” has in it the odour of that wild 
-astoral rose that twines so gracefully yet so artlessly as it sheds 
4s shining petals, white and crimson, across the poetry of the 
Flizabethan age. The “breath of spring-time” that fans our 
cheeks in The Winter’s Tale, in Jonson’s masques, in Fletcher’s 
Ipric outbursts, or in Heywood’s songs, is with us here as in 
sat older world. In this context, it is not impertinent to notice 
how William Barnes uses the octosyllabic couplet in a way that 
often reminds us of Greene, and sometimes even of Shakespeare 
himself, “The Stwonen Bwoy upon the Pillar,” a poem that 
tells of the little archer of the classic world standing, “his bow 
let slack,” within some crumbling hall’s forgotten pleasance, 
sin this measure, though the qualities just alluded to are not 
iu the particular instance very marked :— 

“ Upon the pillar, all alwone, 
Do stan’ the little bwoy of stone ; 
’S a poppy bud mid linger on, 
Vorseiiken, when the wheit’s a-gone. 
An’ there, then, wi’ his bow let slack, 
An’ little quiver at his back, 
Drough het an’ wet, the little chile 
Vrom day to day do stan’ an’ smile. 
When vust the light, a risén’ weiik, 
At break o’ day do smite his cheik. 


"But oh! thik child, that we do vind 
In childhood still, do call to mind 

A little bwoy a-call’d by death 

Long years agoo from our sad he’th.” 

If our readers have caught the spirit of the Dorsetshire poet 
in any of the quotations we have given, they will not fail to be 
charmed by the poem, “ Evenen, an’ Maidens out at door,” 
though in some ways its oddities are more than ordinarily 
dificult to get over. We quote one verse :— 

“ Now the sheiides o’ the elems do stratch mwore an’ mwore, 

Vrom the low-zinkén zun in the west o’ the sky ; 
An’ the maidens do stand out in clusters avore 
The doors, vor to chatty an zee vo’k goo by.” 
The poem is as perfect an elegy as any in English; or, if the 
scornful reader will not allow us English, then as any in the 
world, 

Will the Dorsetshire poet’s songs ever obtain their true place in 
English literature by general acclamation? It is very doubtful. 
The readers of poetry too often prefer to songs so strong and 
simple the prettier, softer, more sugared cadences of a Muse 
that perhaps has bought one-half of her clothes in Paris, and 
copied the rest from the decadent poetry of Greece and Rome ; 
who has learned to lisp the conceits that our failing age offers 
for imagination, or to flaunt the make-believes of passion and 
inspiration. Those who are thus beguiled will doubtless ever 
treat the “ Poems of Rural Life” with indifference or contempt. 
Is it worth while to attempt to convert them? Is it not fitter 
to leave them, satisfied with the thought that, after all, the loss 
is theirs? Or, in brave old Ben Jonson’s words :— 


“Tf they love lees and leave the lusty wine, ’ 
Envy them not their palates with the swine’? 


MR. GEORGE MEREDITH’S NOVELS. 

T is an undoubted fact, and a curious one, that after a period 

of nearer thirty than twenty-five years of authorship, Mr. 
George Meredith should have suddenly arrived at something 
Which, compared to the former state of utter neglect in which 
his writings lay, may be almost said to amount to popularity. 
The evidence of the libraries is that shortly after the publication 
of Diana of the Crossways” last year, his earlier books, which 
before that time had had a most limited circulation, began to be 
widely asked for ; and now it is to be feared that he may become 
the subject of a regular cult, such as Mr. Browning has so long 
enjoyed or despised. It cannot be denied by those who have 
tead Mr. Meredith’s books that there is much in them to justify 
uot a cult, but a genuine admiration. But the real difficulty in 
the case is to read them or get them read. There are those, 
perhaps, who love his style as we may learn to love the dis- 





agreeable features of an old friend’s face; but they cannot 
expect to convert the public into liking it, any more than such 
facial eccentricities can be made Academy models. Apart from 
friends so gained, Mr. Meredith’s readers or would-be readers 
may be divided into those who think him so desperately clever 
that it is impossible to read him, and those who cannot help 
reading him any more than they can help regretting at every 
second page that he should write as he does. It would be 
curious to know how many readers have been choked off by the 
prelude to “ Diana of the Crossways,” in which one or two really 
witty things are encrusted, and one notable passage occurs. 
Whether the witty things belong in reality to Mr. Meredith or 
Mrs. Norton, who is the heroine of the book, we are not learned 
enough in the diarists of the time to know. Anyhow, they are 
good, and are by no means obsolete; as, for instance, in a 
woman’s mouth the gibe that “ Men may have rounded Seraglio 
Point; they have not yet doubled Cape Turk.” In the prelude 
to “The Egoist,” which is even more bewildering than the 
prelude to “ Diana,” we are told that “ Humonurists are diffi- 
cult: it is a piece of their humour to puzzle our wits.” Whether 
that can be fairly said of every humourist or not, we can imagine 
that when Mr. Meredith sends forth a volume, he enjoys a grim 
satisfaction in thinking that not one person in five hundred will 
be able to see the fun. Still, if any one will have the courage 
and pertinacity to wade through “The Egoist,” for instance, and 
come back to it for a second time, he will probably be rewarded 
if he has any humour in him; for one great drawback to the 
popularity of these novels is that you cannot understand the 
humour of the beginning till you have come to the end. Mr. 
Meredith’s humour is not of the sort that raises a laugh. It 
will, however, constantly raise a smile, more or less grim, at the 
ludicrous inadequacy of men to their environment. We cannot 
imagine, apart from the style, a more amusing comedy in high 
life than “The Egoist.” Sir Willoughby Patterne (in itself a 
delightful name) is drawn from beginning to end without a 
smile, so to speak, appearing on the author’s face. M. Taine 
long ago pointed to Thackeray as the most extraordinary 
instance of concentrated and sustained satire. Mr. Mere- 
dith is not so ironical nor so scathing; but the patience 
and gravity with which the ridiculous manceuvres of this 
exquisite egoist are depicted remind one of M. Taine’s 
comment. And this way of treating Sir Willoughby, which 
begins on the first page, continues to the last. It cannot be 
appreciated without reading the book, which, as we have said, 
is no light task. But as a specimen, what could be more 
delicious than the picture of Sir Willoughby, the bachelor 
adored by a whole country-side, standing in this dilemma, a 
lady on either hand, both of whom had touched his emotion. 
“‘ Susceptible to beauty, he had never seen so beautiful a girl as 
Constantia Durham. Equally susceptible to admiration of him- 
self, he considered Letitia Dale a paragon of cleverness.” 
Nothing could be funnier than his indecision, except his final 
rejection by all the three ladies he has admired. 


But Mr. Meredith does not only deal in comedy. In “ Richard 
Feverell ” he deals in very real tragedy. This was his tirst book; 
but in the new edition, the eccentricities of the opening part of 
it are very much trimmed down; and although the reader will 
probably be thoroughly sick of ‘The Pilgrim’s Scrip” before 
he gets to the end of it, the book is, on the whole, easy reading, 
considering it is Mr. Meredith’s. The mention of “ The Pilgrim’s 
Scrip” renders it necessary to explain one of Mr. Meredith’s 
favourite eccentricities. It is apparently necessary to him to 
have something to quote from. In “ Diana” he has the diarists, 
whom we take to be more or less real, and who comment with 
the unwearied pertinacity of a Greek chorus as the story 
proceeds. In “Richard Feverell” he has “The Pilgrim’s 
Scrip,” an imaginary book of aphorisms composed by the 
hero’s father. But in “The Egoist” he exceeds all bounds, 
and quotes from what he chooses to call the “Great Book of 
Egoism,” and spoils any illusion which might have been got 
about it by giving the reference, “ Chapter 71,” or “ Section 
the seventieth, or the French section.’ However, to return 
to “Richard Feverell.” It is a story with a most comic 
beginning, and a most tragic conclusion. There are several, 
indeed, many, characters in it which are almost perfectly drawn, 
if we allow for the medium used and peculiar treatment which the 
artist adopts. Among others, the reader cannot miss those of 
Adrian Harley, the old nurse, Berry, and the young scape- 
grace, Ripton. The book is certainly not what Mr. Meredith 
himself calls elsewhere of the ‘“‘rose-pink” order. It occa- 
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sionally treats of or alludes to subjects which are very important, 
but are as rarely met with im novels as they are frequently met 
with in life. Yet it is not realistic in the fashionable sense, 
though it might in some quarters be considered morbid. In fact, 
Mr. Meredith has evidently tried to steer the almost impossible 
middle course between what he calls the “ rose-pink” and the 
“ dirty-drab” views of humanity,—that is, between realism and 
idealism as found in novels. There is a very interesting and 
instructive passage, which we have before alluded to, at the end 
of the prelude to “Diana” upon this subject, which we wish 
we could quote, and which is very much to the point just now, 
in which Mr. Meredith avers that, guided by philosophy, we 
might succeed in steering that course, and in depicting humanity 
with a real and not a sham decency. And there are many 
indications of the danger he points out, that novel-writing 
may come to an end, because it is almost as easy to write novels 
of the “ rose-pink ” or “ dirty-drab ” description as to read them. 

We have not left ourselves space enough to speak much of 
Mr. Meredith’s other novels. ‘Rhoda Fleming” reminds one 
of George Eliot, is easy to read, and shows a deep knowledge of 
the life of the uneducated. “ Harry Richmond” is more like 
Disraeli in the way in which we are hurried into the highest 
society and see money scattered in all directions; but there is 
far more real humanity in it than in any of Disraeli’s books. 
The study of the Bohemian, Richmond Roy, who supposes him- 
self to be the son of George IV., and heir to the throne, must 
be a choice morsel to those who like Bohemians, which we con- 
fess we do not. “The Tragic Comedians” is a study of the last 
year of Lassalle’s life, and the romance attached to it. It isa 
curious mixture of tragedy and comedy, and is graphically told. 
“ Emilia in England,” if not vulgar, is a picture of unmitigated 
vulgarity, very different to its continuation, “ Vittoria,” which 
is wholly heroic, and in many passages grand. 

We have no space to discuss these or his other books; but 
no justice would be done to Mr. Meredith (and we have not 
shrunk from criticising his faults) without pointing out his 
truly wonderful sympathy with women, and his insight into 
their character and difficulties. No thinking man can fail to 
be struck by this trait, and it appeals still more strongly to 
women who have read his books. The character of Diana, and 
her relations not only with men, but with her woman friend, 
are painted with a skill which creates the same sort of 
wonder as George Eliot’s painting of men. The same may 
be said of the characters of Dahlia and Rhoda Fleming, 
and of Clotilde, in “The Tragic Comedians.” Nor is the 
analysis less careful or less interesting in the case of Clara 
Middleton, in “'The Egoist ;” and her troubles, though comic as 
the story turns out, were not far removed from the edge of 
tragedy. Diana, a woman left to struggle agaiast the world of 
society alone; Dahlia, betrayed and become anathema to her 
friends; Rhoda, with a sister to save; Clotilde, with the choice 
between a noble lover and husband, and aristocratic prejudice; 
Emilia, in the struggle between her love and her country; are 
studies of women in the most difficult situations, and it is well 
worth while to read them. Mr. Meredithtalks of himself modestly, 
as attempting with the help of philosophy to make a new era in 
novels. We are sorry to say it, but we believe that his own 
eccentricities have chiefly retarded his success. Still, there can 
be no doubt that the sale of his books is progressing, and there 
is equally little doubt that, after thirty years of neglect, he is 
beginning to appeal to the younger generation. We will not 
venture to prophesy that he will take a permanent place in 
English literature; but at the same time, though he may be 
always caviare to the million, we should not be surprised if a 
man who, after thirty years of authorship, appeals to the 
younger generation, became at the end of another thirty some- 
thing very like a classic; though then, of course, he would never 
be read. 


IN OLD FRANCE—II. 

HE Chateau de B—— has two avenues; one of them leads 
down to the village and the church, and has a fine name 

of its own in the old plan of the estate, “ Allée de mon plaisir, 
pour assister aux offices divins.” This is an avenue where birds 
build and sing, and trees meet overhead, and the trembling 
sunbeams dart and glitter through the leaves on the brown, 
damp road, and the white bridges that cross the little river. 
The other avenue is much more in daylight and the open air; 
old trees have been cut or blown down, and young ones are 
hardly grown up, and near the house there is a broad space of 





glowing sunshine, with long rich grass full of w 
especially moon-daisies, the largest ever seen. 
green meadow adds very much to the cheerfulnes 
place, which looks down south over it, seeming 
hold every gleam of warmth and light. As we dr 
horses always started off down the slope at a swin 
grelots jingling; there was life and happiness in 
movement through the clearness of that air. 

We had been talking of the Revolution, and the traces it had 
left in Anjou, especially in the form of ruins. Some of the 
were already familiar: M——, for instanze, a square : 
blackened stones. A hundred yea i . 

years ago, this was such a 
strong place that most of the families in the neighbourhood 
when things began to be disturbed, sent their papers ena 
valuables there for safety; but the Revolutionists made the 
master of the house set fire to it with his own hands, and this is 
all that remains of M The owner of the Chateau de BR 
said that she could show me something more interesting than this 
something she had discovered for herself, the place being really 
so forsaken, so forgotten, that hardly any one knew the way 
there. So we started off that summer morning, driving along 
the beautiful even roads, through a lonely country, wooded 
wild, sandy, yellow with broom and very silent, meeting nothing 
but a long cart now and then, or a few peasant children with 
their goats on the roadside banks, and their brown faces staring 
and smiling as we passed them. 

About here there are great remains of the old forests, The 
road ran along by wild bruyéeres, beyond which the woods lay 
dark and still. Down there, I was told, hidden from daylight 
in the very depths of the wood, lives a Ute terrible. He ig 
sometimes a wolf, sometimes a man. ‘The peasants will all 
assure you that this is true, and if you cannot actually meet 
with any one whe has seen the béte, this is mere accident. His 
aunt’s brother-in-law, or his grandmother's first cousin, saw 
him last year, and has never recovered from it. 

After driving some miles, we leave the high-road, and plunge 
into narrow lanes with high hedges,—a puzzling labyrinth, 
Here the only human being to be seen is a woman perched ina 
pollard elm-tree, stripping off its leaves for the pigs; but we do 
not want to ask the way. Small fields, tormented trees, rough 
little hollow roads,—it is all ugly, and has a dismal air of peasant- 
farming. We tear round corners, rattle over ruts and stones; 
as we dash along, a sudden thunder-shower descends from a 
black cloud that has been hovering over our heads, adding to the 
mournfulness of this side of the country. ‘ We are there,” says 
the Marquise cheerfully; and through the blinding rain one is 
aware of a dull gleam of water, of some tall fine trees surround- 
iig buildings; we swing round another corner into a great 
white-walled farm-yard. Dogs bark, and men look out from 
the doorways; they flourish their hats off, put up faded blue 
umbrellas, and come across to help the coachman. Weget out, 
and hurry through an arched door in the wall into another yard, 
where, in spite of the rain, it is impossible to hurry. 

Over the wall one had already caught a glimpse of something 
white and grey, towering up against a background of dark trees 
and dark clouds, with a stately and desolate air. Now, close to 
it, one looks up at the great white fragment of what was oncea 
splendid house, a corps de logis without its towers, half in ruins, 
but presenting a good face to the world still, with white mul- 
lions entire in the empty windows, some of them boarded up, 
with a long ridge of grey roof, and an elegant turret staircase, 
leading to the upper rooms, whose floors are still there. Brambles 
and rubbish are heaped and tangled about the foot of the old 
walls, and poultry find their way in and out of the high door 
ways; the once beautiful house is utterly deserted. Only the 
gamekeeper and his wife and family aro housed in one of the 
great rooms, to which we climb up some rough steps, and at 
last are in shelter from the rain. 

The good woman receives Madame la Marquise as an old 
friend, piles sticks in the enormous fireplace, and makes a cheer- 
ful blaze. On one side are the beds of the family, with two or 
three children asleep; a smiling young girl is busy with needle- 
work; here we sit till the shower is over, and talk about the 
history of the old place. 

Launay has been deserted since the Revolution. Before 
that time it was one of the finest chdteaua of the neigh- 
bourhood, not at all buried in lanes and woods and obscurity 48 
it is now, but approached by great avenues, one leading to the 
nearest town, another to Denzé, a village dependent on the 
chdteau, where its seigneurs went to mass every Sunday 18 
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in Nobody says that they abused their power; on the con- 

, they seem to have borne a good character, but that 
gas no protection. One day, a band of Revolutionists came up 
from Denzé and murdered the Comte in his dining-room, It is 
jificult now to find out the exact rights of the story. There 
ig aD old man at Launay, a certain Petre Pageot, whose 
father is supposed to have been present at the murder. ‘“ Le 
ore Pageot connait bien des choses,” they say; but un- 
fortunately, to the questions of outsiders, Pére Pageot is both 
deaf and dumb. ; P ae 

Anyhow, “the spot is curst ;” the chateau is forsaken, and 
falling to ruins very fast. It still belongs to the same family, 
gnd is not likely to be restored and lived in again. When the rain 
had stopped, the keeper’s wife took me all over it; we mounted 
the broad winding stairs, each step a great solid beam, rather 
rotten now, and terribly dirty ; we went into the dining-room, 
the scene of the tragedy, with faded crumbled frescoes on the 
walls, and a great white marble chimney-piece finely carved, 
stained and cracked and tumbling down. All the rooms, and 
they were many and large, had these stately chimney-pieces 
from floor to ceiling, each of a different design. The house in 
its great days must have been really splendid ; the pilgrimage 
through its deserted grandeurs now was dusty, slightly dan- 
gerous, and sad. 

The most beautiful thing about Launay is its ruined chapel, 
which stands in a garden opposite the house. It is roofless, and 
every year sces its further ruin, the farmers and peasants 
carrying away its stones to mend their walls. Like nearly all 
the buildings of this country, it is of white stone; quite small, 
and nearly round in form, its arches and tall graceful windows 
almost perfect. It is a little picture of a ruin, veiled in ivy, and 
sheltered by friendly trees, one of which grows straight and tall 
like a pillar in the very middle of it, so that you stand inside 
and look up into a roof of green leaves. 

One can trace the old gardens about the place, with cause- 
ways and terraces; the farm-yard on the left, with its great 
solid buildings, was no doubt once the cour d’honneuwr; and all 
round the old precincts lies a broad moat of the clearest water 
silently reflecting the white ruins, the sky, and the trees. 
Standing there by the moat, it was very easy to send one’s 
thoughts back a hundred years, to Launay in its great 
days, and then it seemed as if one could realise the Revolu- 
tion. The place was curiously beautiful; melancholy, desolate, 
forsaken, silent, but with the strangest fascination of its 
own, It is old France, with her undefinable, poetic attraction. 
I have known old French ladies who have it too; but they 
can deepen it by smiling, which is beyond Launay. It is 
the last look of the ancien régime; the last touch of charm 
from a time that can never come back again :—‘ Le monde 
féodal, avec ses gloires, ses souvenirs héroiques, ses pompes 
triomphales, est en ruines comme ce chateau abandonné.” 

We drove back another way, through the narrow roads to 
Denzé, This furious village seems peaceful enough now; the 
old house belonging to the seigneurs, near the west front of 
the church, has fallen into ruins, but the curious Romanesque 
church itself is very carefully kept. In the apse a fresco has 
lately been discovered, a sitting figure of Oar Lord, with the 
emblems of the Four Evangelists. In effect, it reminds one of 
the mosaics in St. Mark’s; perhaps the date may be nearly the 
same. A peasant woman and a bit of tallow candle took us 
down through a trap-door in the floor of the sanctuary, into a 
little vaulted room under the high altar, where in one corner 
there bubbles up a holy spring, very good for the eyes. This 
spring interested us, being the source of the little river which 
flows by the Chateau de B . I suppose its miraculous 
powers do not extend beyond its source in consecrated ground. 
Under the floor of the church lie buried the old seigneurs of 

Launé et Denesé, as the names are cut on their memorial-stones; 
but no name has been added for the last hundred years. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
_—— 
(Our correspondence on ‘The Ripon Millenary” is unavoidably 
held over.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
THE TITHE-RENT CHARGE. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ Spectator.” | 
Siz,—In considering the question whether the tithe-rent charge 
should be paid by the owner or the occupier, it ought not to be 











forgotten that it was distiactly provided in the ‘Tithe Commuta- 
tion Act in 1836 that the rent-charge should be paid by the 
owner. In Section 80 of 6 and 7 William IV., cap. 71, it is laid 
down that “every tenant or occupier who shall occupy any 
lands by any lease or agreement made subsequently to such 
commutation, and who shall pay any such tithe-rent charge, 
shall be entitled to deduct the amount thereof from the rent 
payable by him to his landlord, and shall be allowed the same 
in account with the said landlord.” And consequently Lord 
Lord Russell said at the time,—“ The income of the clergy will 
now flow from the landlord, and not from the farmer, and the 
clergyman will be relieved from an alternative that too often 
exists, either of making personal enemies by pressing his 
demand, or of injuring himself by abandoning it.” 

To meet this concession on the part of the tithe-payer, the 
clergy gave up all share in any future increase of production. 
According to Sir James Caird, this increase was no less than 
seventeen millions in 1876, In that year, rents had risen to 
fifty millions, having been thirty-three millions in 1836; but 
tithe still remained at four millions, as it stood in 1836. 

Many landlords, and some of our greatest among them, have 
always let their farms tithe-free; but in most cases, as Mr. 
Stanley Leighton truly said at the Church Congress the other 
day, “the agreement made between the clergy and the tithe- 
payers by the Commutation Act of 1836 has been broken ;” 
and in spite of what they then gave up, the clergy find 
themselves in the same unpleasant position with regard to 
the farmers, from which it was one of the objects of that Act to 
relieve them, and on the faith of which they made enormous 
concessions to the owners of the soil. At the Oxford Diocesan 
Conference last week, it was unanimously recommended that 
the tithe-rent charge should in future be paid by the owner. A 
resolution to the same effect was adopted at Wiuachester in 1883. 
I cannot but hope that the Government will now do for the 
clergy what has already been done for the farmers in relation to 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, and prevent owners from con- 
tracting themselves out of the provisions contained in Section 80 
of the commutation settlement.—I am, Sir, &c., Rector. 





AN INDUSTRIAL FISHING-SCHOOL FOR IRELAND. 
(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SpectTaTor,’’} 

Sir,—In any measures that may be proposed to promote the 
industrial prosperity of Ireland, the Deep-Sea Fisheries must 
have a primary and conspicuous place. That they have fallen 
into a lamentable state of decay is evidenced by the fact that, 
whereas in the year 1866 there were 113,000 Irish fishermen, 
there are now, according to the last report of the Fishery 
Inspectors, only 25,000. This state of things is mainly due to 
the want of capital, energy, and skill. It was almost impossible 
for the fisherman to realise £500 for the purchase of a suitable 
boat, nor was there any means by which he could acquire the 
necessary technical knowledge in approved modes of fishing. 
These difficulties have been, however, surmounted in a few 
favoured localities, notably in this district, where the bounty of 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts has had marvellous results, and the 
loans of the Fishery Board are availed of. But yet the want of 
even elementary skill is universally felt. There is an almost 
total absence of the industries attendant on ordinary fishing. It 
is melancholy to have to say that there is not in the whole of 
Ireland a machine for manufacturing the nets now in use, nor 
is there one fish-curing establishment worthy of the name. 

It is to supply these wants that a few of us, deeply interested 
in the development of the fisheries, have determined to institute 
a school where every facility will be afforded boys from all 
parts of the coast of Ireland of particularly learning the most 
approved system of fishing, and trained up in the cognate 
industries. 

The Grand Jury of the county have liberally contributed 
£1,000 for the purpose. Already a large and commodious 
building, capable of holding two hundred boys, is in course of 
erection. A large sum will be required to complete it and the 
necessary machinery. For this we have only to rely on the 
voluntary aid of a generous public. When all is completed, the 
Government has promised an annual capitation-grant for the 
boys. 

Subscriptions can be forwarded to the Right Rev. Dr. Fitz- 
gerald, Skibbereen ; Hon. W. E. Treke, Glaston House, Upping- 
ham; Sir Thomas Brady, H.M.’s Inspector of Fisheries, Dublin ; 
or to your humble servant, 


Baltimore, County Cork. Cuarues Davis, P.P. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND EQUALITY. 
[To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—You have misapprehended two words of mine. The 
“plain fact’ which I mentioned was not my view, but the fact 
that Christians generally have believed my view. Otherwise, 
you have met me fair and square. May I hope to convince you 
that the scheme of the world does at least include the educa- 
tion of the strong in the service of the weak ? 

It is wisest not to assume that we know why the world was 
created,—with one single exception. We do know that it was 
created to promote moral goodness; and when we see any one 
moral virtue promoted by any one arrangement of the world, 
we have a right to say that that arrangement was designed to 
promote that virtue. And that is the meaning of the saying 
that “fools were made that wise men might take care of them.” 
We know it, because we see the wise men doing it. Of course, 
that does not mean, and I never said, that this was the Creator’s 
only reason for starting the world under a system of struggle 
for existence and survival of the fittest; but supposing a moral 
Creator at all, this must have been one of his reasons. 

I am quite aware that there is only a hair’s-breadth between 
the statement that God makes men weak for the purpose (among 
other purposes) of training other men to be strong, and the 
statement that he makes men wicked for the purpose of training 
other men to be good. And I confess that I see no way of dis- 
proving this second statement; all the phenomena point to it 
inevitably ; and yet it can never be true. But that belongs to 
the question of free-will, and that way madness lies. 

I am not writing to defend any particular application of these 
principles. You may be right or wrong in saying that people 
are making mischievous claims for the suffering classes. All 
that I contend for is that their suffering is meant for the 
training of their neighbours as well as their own.—I am, Sir, 
&e., T. C. Snow. 

{Mr. Snow said in his first letter a great deal more.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S SHOP BILL. 

[To tHe EpIToR OF THE * SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—As a warehouseman and shopkeeper, and as one who gave 
evidence before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in favour of curtailing the hours of labour of young people in 
warehouses and shops, may I be permitted to say a word or two 
in reply to Mr. Stapley’s letter in the Spectator of October 9th, 
and to endorse the views so admirably expressed in your article 
of September 25th ? 

It is perfectly true, as Mr. Stapley states, that a certain 
amount of evidence has been forthcoming that a section of the 
shopkeeping community would like all shops closed by Act of 
Parliament at the hours intended by Sir John Lubbock’s pro- 
posed Bill. Whether that section be numerous or not, we need 
not stop to inquire. We may safely assume that every shop- 
keeper and every shop-assistant now working—as probably 
hundreds of thousands still are—later than those hours would 
be glad to have them reduced, provided always no loss of profit 
ensued. We should all like our labour diminished and our 
income increased. The real question is whether such a desirable 
result demands, in this instance, the interference of the State, 
or whether it may not be gradually attained by voluntary and 
co-operative effort ? 

Your article seems to place the whole question before your 
readers in the clearest possible light. The distinction you make 
between the law interfering to annul injurious contracts on the 
one hand, and to limit the individual right to carry on lawful 
trade in a man’s own time, on the other, is really the difference 
in principle between the measure Sir John Lubbock has 
succeeded in carrying and which will become law next month 
(by which it is unlawful to employ a young person in a shop 
or warehouse more than seventy-four hours per week), and 
the proposed measure now under discussion (by which all shops 
shall be closed by Act of Parliament at fixed hours), 

I will not refer to the arguments and illustrations you employ 
to emphasise the distinction between the two principles involved. 
That personal liberty would be most seriously attacked, and the 
interest of the buying public, the poorer sections especially, most 
injuriously affected, no one can reasonably doubt. I would 
rather suggest that the same results might be attained by better 
methods, if the traders would only combine in their separate 





trades to ignore the greediness and selfishness of the 
minority of one or two in a locality, who hope : 
late to steal a march upon their i That . re 
in the long-run side with the early closers, we have ample eo 
in the gradual extension of the Saturday half-holiday, ei = 
very reduced hours generally adopted in the larger houses i 
business. It should not be overlooked that the great sina 
tive stores which have developed within the last twenty oan 
are able to transact their business between the hours of 9 Mi 
and 6 p.m., to adopt the Saturday half-holiday, and some o; 
them to close for a whole day once in six months for the Purposes 
of stocktaking. Such hours are, of course, impossible where 
the buyers belong to the working classes; but that the poor 
would fall in with any reduction of hours which did not over. 
look the necessities of the case, whether that reduction were 
forced by act of Parliament or secured by voluntary combina. 
tion, is practically certain.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Devonshire Club, St. James's, S.W. 


Occasiona] 


Frank Depeynay, ° 


{To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—Would not the application to shops and warehouses of 
clauses similar to those of the Factory Acts which govern the 
employment of women and “ young persons” settle this much. 
discussed question? Many publicans now give their “ young 
persons” and barmen “rests” of two and three hours daily, 
while some voluntarily close their houses on Sunday (although 
for politic reasons they take out seven-day licences) ; and shop. 
keepers and warehousemen might do likewise. Why should the 
industry of adults employed in shops and warehouses, or the 
profit-making of their owners, be interfered with or restricted, 
any more than is the case in other trades and manufactures ?— 
T am, Sir, &c., a J.C. 
THE ACT OF UNION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—In your issue of October 9th, you compared the buying 
of the assent of the Irish Parliament to the Act of Union by 
direct bribery of the Members, to the buying of their liberties by 
the English people by money grants to their Sovereigns. Passing 
over the fact that the transaction on the part of the Irish Mem- 
bers involved a breach of trust of so criminal a character that it 
may be said ipso facto to have nullified the act of those Members, 
except as a bare and barren legal formality, I would submit that 
there is all the difference in the world between a people buying 
their liberties aud selling them. Suppose that, instead of dealing 
with England and Ireland, the case to be considered were that oi 
Bulgaria. Suppose that the Bulgarians, by direct purchase from 
an impecunious Sultan, had obtained their national liberties, 
and that afterwards, bowing their heads to necessity (not to say 
betrayed by a bribed Assembly), they surrendered those liberties 
to the Czar. Would the moral force of those transactions be 
equal? Would the Sultan have had as much right to reassert 
his old authority over the Bulgarians if he could have taken 
them in a moment of weakness, as the Bulgarians would have to 
claim their liberties once more as soon as they could make gool 
that claim? It is not from the Spectatox that we should expect 
an affirmative answer.—I am, Sir, &c., W. G. T. 


‘Our correspondent misses the point. The true question is,— 
If the Sultan bought an Act of Submission from the Great 
Sobranje, would he have moral rights in Bulgaria? “ W. G.T.” 
says “No,” because the Sobranje would be guilty of breach of 
trust. But the Act of Union was ratified by the electors whea 
they acted under it, and sent Members to the United Parliament. 
—Ebp. Spectator. | 





SALVATION ARMY MARRIAGES. 
(To THE Epitor or THE * SpEcTaTOR,”’ | 
Sir,—In the note appended to the letter which you kindly 
inserted in the Spectator of October 9th, you ask :—“ Is it not 
the fact that a Presbyterian minister is bound by custom, +! 
not law, to announce his engagement to his Presbytery, and 
seek what is virtually a sanction, which in extreme cases could 
be and would be refused ?” I am sorry to trouble you aga2 
with this subject ; but as you have asked the question, I answer 
without reservation that such is not the custom, and never has 
been.—I am, Sir, &c, 
A Miyister or tur Cuurcn or ScoTLaN>. 











0 





1 In that way. * Often used for “she,’’ but both words are used indifferently. 
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A VILLAGE TRAGEDY (CHESHIRE).—A SEQUEL. 
"Iu yonder P—Dick White, do ye meaiin P— 
Why ’e’s not abo’ forty year owd !— 
It’s th’ trubb’e an’ sorrow ’e’s seeain 
As ’as aged ’im a that’n,’ I’m towd. 


My missus ’ud tell ye the best, 
Oo? know’d ’im w’en ’e wur a boy, 
An’ Nellie, ’at’s gone to ’er rest, 
W’en ’er faiice wur a’ sunshine an’ joy. 


Ye mi’t ’a gone fur to ’a foun’ 
A gradelier’ feller, she'll say— 

Ef ye’d ‘unted a’ th’ parishes roun’— 
Nur Dick o’ that bright summer’s day, 


We'n ‘im an’ sweet Nellie wur wed, 

An’ ’e stud by ’er side tall an’ strong ;— 
The prattiest couple, folks said, 

As ’ad beeiin afore th’ parson fur long! 


Parson’s wife thowt a power o’ Nell, 
An’ ’oo’d ’ad a fine breakfast prepared 
Up at th’ Rectory, so I’ve ’eered tell ;— 
Nayther trubble nur munny wur spared ; 


An’ they’d drunk to the bridegroom an’ bride, 
“Long life” to ’em both, an’ “ good luck,” 
An’ Dick ’e stud up an’ replied,— 
But stopped short,—same as ef ’e wur struck ; 


Fur ’e seed as all faiices wur turn’t 
Tow’rt Nellie,—’oo set theer as white 
As a corpse, an’ ’er eyes, they jus’ burnt 
Like a fire, so glitt’rin’ an’ bright. 
“ Wot’s fear’t ye, my lassie ?” ’e said, 
An’ follered ’er eyes as ’e spoke ; 
But ’oo ’eered ’im no more nur the dead, 
Starin’ dazed like an’ skeered, as theer broke 


Through the folks as wur stannin’ aroun’, 
A mon—or a ghost—an’ stud still, 

Right facin’ ’er,—then wi’ a soun’ 
‘wis’ a groan an’ a laff, ’arsh an’ shrill, 


’E wur gone like a flash through the dur, 
While Nellie spoke niver a word, 

But fell on ’er faiice upo’ th’ flur, 
Saiime as ef ’oo’d bin pierced wi’ a sword ! 


Theer !—I’m soft now! Aye, sure—’oo wur dead,— 
*Oo wur niver to ca’ very strong ; 

T’wur the shock as ’ad done it, they said, 
But Dick wouldna believe it fur long ; 


‘E threw ‘isself down by ’er side, 
So Liz—that’s my missus—'ull say, 
An’ ca’d ’er ’is “wife” an’ ’is “ bride,” 
Till th’ parson’s wife got ’im away. 


’E shut ’isself up all alone, 

In ’is farm upo’ th’ brew‘ theer, 1’m towd, 
Seemed like as ’e’d turn’t to a stoné,— 

In a year ’e wur feeble and bow’d. 


My missus ull cry like a child, 
W’en she sees ’im go by 7’ the street; 
‘Oo says ’e’s skeerce spoken nur smiled 
Sin’ Nell died,—an’ I doubtna she’s reet.* 


Wot ?—’im ?—t’other chap, do ye meain ?— 
Im an’ Nellie wur’ sweet once, they say, 
An’ a quarrel, or some’at, ’ad beeiin 
The cause of ’is goin’ away. 


°E niver wur ’eered on agen 

Sin’ that day.—’E wur not o’ this part, 
An’ I canna imagine mysén, 

*Ow ’oo cum far to gin ’im ’er ’eart ! 


It seems as the rights o’ the caiise, 
Folks niver cud fairly cum at ; 








Theer war a’ soarts o’ talk i’ the plaiice, 
Abaout weddin’ fur munny an’ that ; 


But Lizzie, ’oo said from the fust, 
They wur’ doin’ poor Nellie a wrong; 
T’wur a mystery, sure, but ’oo’d trust— 
Eh !—theer she be, comin’ along! 
’Oo’s better at tellin’—a seet*,— 
Far ’oo know’d a’—wot ?—canna ye stay P— 
I thowt ye mi’t like—well,—ye’re reet— 
It gits dark soon,—gud day, sir,—gud day! 
J. C. HenpeErson. 
® Sight. 








BOOKS. 


—_—<>— 

DR. PORTER ON KANT’S ETHICS.* 
It need scarcely be said that Dr. Porter’s exposition of Kant’s 
ethical theory is very accurate and able, and forms a valuable 
addition to Griggs’s series of philosophical classics. Dr. Porte: 
writes with all the facility and exactness which a lifetime 
devoted to philosophical teaching and thought is calculated 
to ensure; and the qualifications he brings to his task—per- 
spicuity of style allied to unfailing accuracy—have an especial 
value in the present case. Kant was, if any man ever was, a 
deep and real thinker, and, on the other hand, he was, if any 
man ever was, an obscure writer. Consequently, there is a 
double snare to which his commentators are exposed,—lucidity 
at the cost of accuracy, and accuracy with the sacrifice of 
lucidity. To say that Dr. Porter steers clear of both dangers— 
of Scylla and Charybdis—is to give him high praise. 

With such an estimate of the ability displayed in the ex- 
pository part of Dr. Porter’s work, it may seem somewhat 
presumptuous to hold with insistance an opposite view from his 
on any salient point in the Kantian scheme. Still, we cannot 
but think his criticism of Kant’s doctrine of the categorical 
imperative, which occupies a prominent place in the critical 
portion of the work, in several respects unsatisfactory, and to 
some extent really mischievous, as exhibiting inaccurate 
thinking on a very fundamental question of ethical theory, 
and one which lies at the root of that aspect of ethics which 
most clearly connects it with the foundations of Theism itself. 

Students of Kant are sufficiently familiar with the general 
distinction between the categorical and the hypothetical im- 
peratives. The latter have relation to particular aims, and the 
precepts necessary for their attainment; the former is absolute, 
and gives in the very form of it the idea “ought” or 
“right,” the key-stone to the conception of morality. The 
hypothetical imperatives—of skill or of prudence—say, “ If 
you would be a good artist, follow these rules;” or, “If you 
would avoid this or that danger, act thus.’ The categorical 
imperative assumes authority without reserve, and says, ‘“ Do 
this or that,” and in the saying of it implies the conception of 
the good-will which obeys the imperative, and the perverse will 
which disobeys. Further explanation as to the origin of the 
categorical imperative, Kant does not supply. He leaves the 
conception a mysterious one, and yet one borne in unmistakeably 
upon our minds as a valid one. He states that “ the difficulty 
of discerning the possibility of the categorical imperative 
is a very profound one,” but adds that “it is an @ priori 
synthetical practical proposition, and as there is so much 
difficulty in discerning the possibility of speculative pro- 
positions of this kind, it may readily be supposed that the 
difficulty will be no less with the practical.” He proceeds, how- 
ever, one step forward in his explanation, declaring that though 
the possibility of the categorical imperative remains a mystery, 
its import can be defined, and runs as follows :—* Act only on 
that maxim whereby thou canst at the same time will that it 
should become a universal law.” Or it may be thus expressed : 
—* Act as if the maxims of thy action were to become by thy 
will a law of Nature.” 

Our limits will not admit of our following Mr. Porter through 
all the details of his criticism ; but in one shape or another, he 
persistently finds fault with the fundamental contrast between 
the categorical and hypothetical imperatives. He will not 
allow of the unique commanding voice sanctioning its own com- 








’ Better, more respectable. * Brow, or hill. 5 The letter i is often, but not 
always, pronounced like double e in words o this sort. 


* Kant’s Ethics: a Critical Exposition, By Noah Porter, President of Yale 
College. Chicago: 8S, C. Griggs. 1886. 
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mand in the giving of it, but prefers to substitute a new hypo- 
thetical imperative, depending on the nature of man and 
the end of his creation by God. Obligation is not, in Mr. 
Porter’s view, logically the first conception, but is dependent for 
its value on a previous intellectual appreciation of the nature 
and end of man. According to Kant, “ Thou shalt not kill” is 
a concrete application of the categorical imperative, leading the 
mind, by the very unexplained authoritativeness of its voice, to 
consider the prior and transcendental truth of an all-holy per- 
sonal obliger. According to Mr. Porter, on the contrary, we 
have first to study the constitution of man and the end for which 
he is intended, before we can know whether or not murder be 
right. Its wrongness is an intellectual conclusion from its 
conflict with specified ends, and the authority of the precept 
a mere deduction, and not an immediately evident truth. 
The conception first in order is, thus, not “ Thou shall not kill,” 
coming upon the consciousness as the concrete enforcement 
in a particular case of the general authoritative prohibition to 
act on such maxims as could not be general laws, but, on the 
contrary, an intellectual analysis of the nature and end of man. 
And this issues in a hypothetical imperative, “ If you would 
fulfil the natural end, do not murder.” The sense of obligation 
on this theory would depend on no immediate intellectual in- 
tuition into the reality and uniqueness of moral duty, applicable 
truly to all possible moral beings, but rather upon an idée fixe of 
the end and nature of man in particular, which gives a certain 
itch to follow the course of conduct which will attain to the 
desired end. The struggle becomes not one between propensions 
and a higher authority, but between the itch to gain a fuller 
and greater end, and the itch to gain, perhaps, more immediate 
though smaller, but essentially similar ends. 

We cite as one of many passages in which Dr. Porter indicates 
his view of the matter, one in which he seems to some extent 
to claim Butler’s sanction for his own opinion, though we 
doubt whether, even in the degree to which he does so, he has 
rightly apprehended that weighty writer :— 

‘*[ Batler | as against Kant founded the authority of conscience on 
the matter of its commands, as contrasted with their mere form. 
Butler explains and enforces this authority as an interpretation of 
the ends of reason, as manifested in the constitution of the soul 
and the universe of God, and enforced by their ultimate authority. 
Instead of a categorical imperative, Butler furnishes an imperative 
that is hypothetical, enforcing its dicta with the implicit condition, 
If you would act according to the nature of things, or the ends for 
which you exist, you will do or avoid so-and-so. It is true he 
assumes the nature of man to be so-and-so. Every occasion of doubt 
will bring up the question,—Is this nature such as you assume it to 
be? By what methods or tests we are to discover or determine this 
nature with its subordinate or supreme ends Butler does not explain. 
oe ee The very elaborate preface to his sermons is instructive 
and suggestive in respect to all the points to which we have referred, 
and particularly the general truth that he relies on the analysis of 
man’s nature for the determination of the purposes for which it exists, 
and the normal uses to which it should be applied. It is particularly 
worthy of notice that the authority of this ‘superior principle of 
reflection’ is partially explained by its being other than a ‘ propen- 
sion’ or impulse. It is true that Butler, like Kant, in words attaches 
to a simple thought object a law-giving power over an impulse, and 
there leaves the analysis of obligation ; but he does not, like Kant, exalt 
a metaphor into a theory, and hypostasize an abstraction into a 
fancied personality called the categorical imperative. In this he may 
have been Kant’s inferior as a poet, but he was his superior as a 
philosopher.” 

Waiving the question as to how far Butler consistently 
adapts Mr. Porter’s view (and we think the last paragraph of 
our quotation leaves it open to question), we would point out 
that the point at issue is really a very fundamental one, and one 
involving the whole principle of necessary truth. Without 
denying that Dr. Porter guards himself from the criticism we 
would pass, by occasional admissions which we find it hard to 
reconcile with his general theory, we would submit to him the 
following remarks. As there is a pure geometry and an applied 
geometry, so there is a pure ethics and an applied ethics. Pure 
geometry is based upon intuitions of the reason brought to 
bear on the necessary properties of space, perceived by 
the mind ow occasion of its perception of extended objects 
actually existing in space, but perceived as necessarily true 
a@ priori, and independently of application to concrete objects. 
Pure geometry gives the form, actual extended objects 
supply the matter. The truths established in pure geometry 
apply whether they be used in reference to the lines, 
curves, surfaces, on a coat, or a table, or a book. But 
the necessity of these truths depends on the necessary pro- 
perties of space, and not on those special exhibitions which the 
table or the book contributes to the problem. Thus, logically, 





a 
pure geometry must come first, and its application to ¢ 
extended objects with which we happen to come in contact ose 
later step. Similarly, too, in looking at the & prioy; teal . 
ethics, that quality in such truths which corresponds wie 
necessity of geometrical truth is the element of obj; tip 
Ought in ethié? is parallel to must in mathematics a - 
intuitively seen obligation in possible relations of possible ai @ 
beings is the science of pure ethics parallel to pure pies. 
Thus the practical application of the rules to the circumstances 
of human nature must succeed logically, rather than vent 
the pure @ priori conception “ ought ” which is conveyed in ‘“ 
categorical imperative and its correlative ideal applications, The 
question is one of logical order, and of what is fundamental. and 
it seems to us that just as the @ priori character of geometrical 
truths—truths intuitively known as existing throughout infinite 
space—is lost sight of if we regard them as matters of practical 
measurement, so too moral truth—of which, so far ag we 
know, but a small fraction has connection with our planet—hag 
its essence confused and destroyed if we bring into its funda. 
mental theory the circumstances of its application to the 
inhabitants of the earth. As to Mr. Porter’s second criticism, 
we reply that, if Kant’s conception is that of a poet 
it is so in the sense in which a poet—and a poet only— 
can convey those higher intuitions which baffle full logical 
expression, as being glimpses ofa truth above us, caught only in 
exalted moods, and conveyed only by the imaginative present. 
ment of those moods themselves. In this sense, the poet ig 
the true sage and seer. We say this with reference only to the 
personality which he detects behind the categorical imperatiye, 
But so farasthe simple conception of that imperative in the reason 
being really at the root of ethical science goes, we are convinced 
that his logical insight, no less than his imaginative instinct, ig 
far truer than Mr. Porter’s. And if the maxim which he gives 
as representative of the categorical imperative seems to Mr, 
Porter vague, he should remember that, as pure ethical princi- 
ples apply throughout the universe, under conditions of which 
we are quite ignorant,—nay, guide the action of God himself, a 
plainer indication is impossible, as the terms in which such an 
indication must be made are not within the sphere of our know- 
ledge. Existing geometrical principles will quite meet the 
requirements of measuring a table of shapes yet unseen; but 
the table must be seen before we can say which rules apply, or 
can bring the simple and eternal intuitive root-doctrines to bear 
upon hitherto unconsidered combinations. And the form “Thou 
shalt” will instinctively find its natural application to all moral 
beings. But the matter of its precepts can only be known when 
the nature and circumstances of such beings become known. 
The end of man and his circumstances in Kant’s view, no less 
than in Mr. Porter’s, have a large share in determining the 
precepts of morality in detail, just as the shape of the coat 
determines what those necessary geometrical relations are 
which apply to its surface. But the idea ought comes in the 
general categorical imperative, and precedes all knowledge of 
the special nature of man, just as the idea must is contained 
in the necessary geometrical relations whose existence is entirely 
independent of coat, book, or table. 


SIR F. H. DOYLE’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Tus is a book of pleasant reading,—of very pleasant reading 
indeed. “A gossiping volume,” the author rightly calls it; 
but a gossiping volume which can be read without skipping is a 
rara avis of more value than birds of that kind often are. The 
one before us is written in a desultory way, and in a desultory way 
we shall review it, and aim no more at order of any kind than 
Sir Francis does himself. He is strong for memory versus 4 
diary, and recks little of the way in which memory was praised 
by the schoolmen in comparison with judgment. He will 
not carry all his readers with him, as we shall see, on 
this point; but it is one that eludes dogmatism. Men 
of astonishing memories have been found whose attempts 
to set the Thames on fire would have failed like Dog- 
berry’s, had he essayed that task; and it was said even of 
Macaulay’s giant memory, that it throttled his wonderfal 
abilities. Sir Francis, we take it, has “a good sprack memory,” 
but it is not so direfully retentive as to save his readers from 
the pleasure of sometimes correcting him. His exultation, for 
instance, at setting Hermann right in a well-known passage in 
the Electra of Sophocles, has marks of forgetfulness about it. 


a 


* Reminiscences and Opinions of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 1813-1885. London: 
Longmars, Green,and Co, 1886. 
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terpretation which Sir Francis claims as his own was 
‘wen by Monk—we dare not say originally—but Hermann 
: tes it as admissible in his note on the passage; and this 
bre by his own account, Sir Francis must have read, and 
= now, we suppose, have forgotten. If we had great 
vonfidence in the great tragedian’s knowledge of chariot-racing, 
we would give our own interpretation of this passage, for we 
neither with Monk nor Hermann exactly. But we have 
no such confidence. Sophocles was a poor soldier, and likely 
enough a poor sportsman ; so we shall leave the question as to 
whether Orestes “had been making a waiting race of it” to 
shift for itself. It is rather in favour, though, of a diary versus 
a strong and vivid memory, that Sir Francis cannot spell the 
name of the scholar whom he wrongly charges with “ writing 
about a matter of which he knew nothing.” He is unduly hard, 
too, on the famous Shrewsbury boy, who before he came into 
residence at Oxford, won the Ireland of 1829, when Mr. Glad- 
stone and Scott tied for the second place. In connection with 
Liddell’s, Scott’s name, if not his fame, may last as long as 
Mr. Gladstone’s. Their conqaeror’s has long been forgotten by 
the world at large; but Sir Francis is mistaken in supposing 
that his triumph proved a snare and delusion to Mr. Brancker, 
whose second-class sufficed for his purpose, and was not secured 
by “idling away his time.” 


The in 


Mr. Gladstone’s name is always turning up in this pleasant 
volume, and nearly always brings with it some amusing or 
striking anecdote. Sir Francis was Mr. Gladstone’s best-man, 
when the latter married the beautiful Catherine Glynne on the 
same day when the late Lord Lyttelton married her beautiful 
sister Mary. But Sir Francis is at daggers drawn now with 
his old friend, and it is too late to hope that at his age he will live 
tosay, “ Amicorwm irae anicitio redintegratio est.” It is easy to 
sympathise with Sir F'. Doyle’s objection to Mr. Gladstone’s Home- 
rulevagaries, especially as Sir F. Doyleis aToryin avery alarming 
state. He despairs of the republic too soon ; and his despair could 
scarcely be deeper if Mr. Gladstone’s influence and eloquence 
had met with success instead of defeat at the last Election. As 
itis, his indignation at his old friend’s failure is rather over- 
wrought; but this, after all, is his affair, and not ours, and we 
gladly turn from it to some of the stories which he has recorded 
of that friend in better days. Sir Francis was a classical first- 
class man himself, and the only mistake which he could discover 
in Mr. Gladstone’s vivdé-voce examination, was his answer when 
asked to name the finest horses brought over from Asia by 
Xerxes. “ He replied, plausibly enough,” says Sir Francis, but 
quite wrongly, “that they were Arabians; ” and Sir Francis 
then explains, with the gusto “ of a Yorkshireman hippodamoio,” 
what they were. Only one other time, in their undergraduate 
days, did he “ score off Mr. Gladstone,” who used rather to mount 
guard over his friend's religions observances, and habitually 
marched him off on Sundays after luncheon to the University 
sermon at 2 o’clock. Now, Sir Francis had not the gift of snoring 
comfortably under a dull preacher, but with Mr. Gladstone the 
case was dilferent. Te was discovered one afternoon sleeping the 
sleep of the just by his friend, and when he came to carry that 
friend off on the following Sunday, his answer was ready,—“ No, 
thank you, not to-day; I can sleep just as well in my arm-chair 
here as at St. Mary’s.”” A man of this kidney was likely enough 
to find the celebrated Dr. Pusey “dull and tedious as a preacher;” 
but Dr. Pusey’s sermons are in print, and in evidence that Sir 
Francis’s criticism, though severe, is just. We “disable his 
judgment,” though, when he says that Carlyle realised his idea 
of a born orator more than any man he ever met. But we 
are not going to argue the point, and quote the following 
story of “Sam Warren” instead. The author of the Diary 
of a Late Physician was always more or less a bad investment 
to buy at his own and sell at the market price. In his salad 
days, his restless vanity exposed him to some smart rebuffs. 
“He chose to imagine,” @ propos des bottes, “ that a conspiracy 
had been formed to prevent his matchless talents from having 
fair play, and thereupon complained to Murphy, a brilliant and 
careless Irishman, of his secret enemies. All the consolation he 
got amounted to this,—‘ Enemies ? God bless my soul! you’ve 
no enemies but yourself, and you would not be half a bad 
fellow if you were not such a damned vapouring jackass.’”’ 
How the Duke of Welliogton went down on his knees to 
Cuesta, after Talavera, because, in the cant phrase that he 
was fond of, “he didn’t care a twopenny damn” about 
doing s0, is an anecdote not quite new, indeed, but as 
true as it is good. The “latter-day soldier,” as Sir Francis 








calls him, who “thought it impossible that any British 
Commander-in-Chief should so far degrade himself,” might have 
consulted Mr. Murphy to his advantage; and we cannot help 
smiling at Sir Francis for taking so silly a remark too much in 
huff, and for playing the sailor’s parrot’s part so solemnly. He 
should have kept on playing it, though, for the “latter-day 
soldier,” having distinguished himself in the Crimean War, 
Sir Francis goes off at score, and shows that, as regards that 
war at least, his memory is not so strong as his fancy paints 
it to “what Wordsworth calls ‘the inner eye’” If “St. 
Arnaud’s refusal to advance immediately after the Alma com- 
pelled the allied armies to turn what had been intended as a 
pounce, or, to use the French phrase, a coup de main, on 
Sebastopol into a regular siege, for which they were not pre- 
pared,” we really do not understand why Sir Francis Doyle 
should be cross with the TJ’imes for ignoring what he justly 
calls “ Kinglake’s world-famous account ” of the renowned 
Head Master of Eton, Dr. Keate. Sebastopol lay defence- 
less at the feet of Lord Raglan and Marshal Canrobert when 
their armies were marshalled on its southern front; and 
St. Arnaud’s shortcomings at the Alma had no more to do 
with the “regular siege” which those incapable Generals in- 
augurated, than the Koh-i-noor had, pace Sir Francis Doyle, 
with Isandoolah or Majuba Hill. Is it to the presence of that 
malign jewel that we owe his dismal vaticinations of what 
will take place if a French or German army were to land 
in England? “ Hither,’ says Sir Francis, “ would find 
us unprepared, and the world would be astonished, and, 
I am sorry to add, amused, by a catastrophe more sudden 
and tremendous than any she has seen since the fall of 
Brighton.” It is not his pardon that we beg, but that of the 
Marines, when we ask him to tell such tales to them. Or, to 
speak more seriously, may we remind him of Moltke’s opinion 
of the probable fate of a German army that should land in 
England ; and remind him, too, of the cheery words of Colonel 
Head, which he quotes himself with so much appreciation? ‘That 
Colonel was an Irishman, of the good old pattern which Lever 
made us love so well, and finding himself with his squadron 
“in front of a very superior French force, with the support that 
he had been led to expect wholly wanting, ‘ Mee lads,’ he shouted, 
‘you see those fellows over there; tip °em the Brummagem,— 
Spurrs and sa-a-bres!’” There are worse things in this world 
—we will give the dog a bad name—than chauvinistic optimism. 
But as Sir Francis is a thorough sportsman, who thinks it 
worth while to mention that he was born in ‘ Whalebone’s’ 
year, we would ask him what he thinks the odds would be at 
Tattersall’s against a French army, of any conceivable strength, 
that had established itself at Dover, “with all appliances and 
means to boot.” 

Sir Francis is far more confident and dashing when poetry is 
in question, than when the future of England is. He charges 
down upon Matthew Arnold in fine style, and “tips him the 
Brummagem” to some purpose for “ measuring people’s literary 
incapacity by the degree of their approval” of Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome. Many would go farther than Sir 
Francis does in this matter, and would make a reader’s 
approval of Mr. Arnold’s Selections from Byron a test of that 
reader’s literary incapacity. But we have no mind for quarrel- 
ling, nor space left for indulging in it, if we had. Still to an 
ex-Professor of Poetry at Oxford we may suggest, perhaps, that 
when he proposes to amend Milton by reading “‘cocl” for 
“starve” in the following line, he has forgotten that “ starve,” 
even in Swift’s time, meant to deprive of heat as well as to 
deprive of food :— 

‘‘ From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 
His soft ethereal warmth.” 

We regret that so good a book is left without an index; but a 
quick-eyed reader will be able to whet from the table of contents 
his appetite for the treat in store for him. We have been led 
to express dissent from some of Sir Francis Doyle’s opinions ; 
but for his book, taking it for all and all, we have nothing to 
give but words of the strongest commendation. It is as pleasant 
a book as we have read for many a long day ; and we shall con- 
clude this notice by quoting from it the following anecdote in 
support of our opinion. It relates to Lerd Nelson’s Lady 


Hamilton, who served England, if Lord Nelson spake the trath, 
better than Rahab served Israel, and was not so well treated as 
her sister-harlot was :-— 


“ George Cholmondely (he is mentioned in Boswell’s Life of Johnson) 
had been a close ally of Sic W. Hamilton’s before his marriage. One 
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morning he was summoned to his friend’s presence, not alone, for 
another gentleman, older and more experienced, had been sent for at 
the same time. The two men were then solemnly called upon to 
advise Sir W. Hamilton, whether it might not now be desirable that he 
should make, as the phrase is, an honest women of his beautiful 
mistress. The reasons for and against it were carefully submitted to 
them by the lady’s protector. Cholmondely, young and hot, broke 
into indignant remonstrances. ‘Good God!’ he cried out ; ‘ you are not 
going to make such an ass of yourself as that! Pray put the idea 
aside at once!’ But the other worthy, to Cholmondely’s great 
disgust, took quite a different view. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘if, as you assure 
us, this young woman fell into her evil ways more by mischance than 
from any natural tendency to vice; and if, as you feel quite certain, 
she is now not only a true penitent, but also deeply attached to you, 
my opinion is that you cannot do better than make her your wife.’ 
When they departed together, Cholmondely turned angrily upon his 
companion, observing, ‘You call yourself a friend, do you? You 
ought to be ashamed of yourself for ever!’ But the answer was 
ready: ‘My dear Cholmondely, if I had been as young and as 
ignorant of what is going on as you are, I might very likely have 
followed your example; but since I happen to know, on the best 
authority, that the marriage, about which we were consulted this 
morning, took place a week ago, I thought it as well to accept the 
inevitable.’ ” 


IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS.* 

Far from the madding strife of the politics of to-day, Mr. 
Bagwell traces in a deliberate narrative the earlier stages of the 
melancholy history of distressful Ireland. From the dawn of 
tradition, the whole island. and not merely Mr. Murtough 
Murphy’s neighbourhood, has “abounded in enchantment,” and 
the exorcising spell has yet to be applied. In Murtough’s 
veracious narrative of the speaking cat, it will be remembered, 
the local magistrate “ pulled down all the law-books in his 
library, and hunted the laws from Queen Elizabeth down, and 
he found that they made laws against everything in Ireland 
except a cat. The devil a thing escaped them but a cat, 
which did not come within the meaning of any Act of 
Parliament: the cats only had escaped.” Now, this period of 
comprehensive legislation, with which the present moment is 
perhaps more immediately concerned, Mr. Bagwell has very ably 
led up to. In one hundred and twenty pages he disposes of the 
Scandinavian relations, the doings of Henry II., and the vicissi- 
tudes of invaders, and colonists, and natives, down to the acces- 
sion of Henry VILII.; the first volume closes with the death of 
Mary; and the whole of the second volume is occupied with the 
first twenty years of the reign of Elizabeth. Thus it appears 
that Mr. Bagwell’s researches have in the main been patriotically 
devoted to a stretch of Irish history which our historians have 
been fain to bridge over with some meagre references to a few 
outstanding events, or some general remarks on the “ savage 
and intractable” character of the people. ‘The continuous 
Donnybrook-I'air turbulence and confusion could not be 
consistently set forth in an orderly grouping and clear 
exposition; and Mr. Bagwell, in spite of heroic exertions, 
has occasionally been constrained to succumb to the genius of 
the place. Lever has somewhere prompted one of his persone 
to say that “ Paddy has a touch of the pig in him;” a charac- 
teristic that is bound to make its presence felt in the record of 
Paddy’s historical achievements. Whether or not this be the 
reason why Mr. Bagwell has not uniformly succeeded in 
driving a straightforward and orderly narrative of disorderly 
occurrences, his occasional failure is most pardonable. Nor is 
he gifted with any compelling charm of style. But Mr. Bagwell 
is always industrious in searching out the facts and faithful in 
proclaiming them, always intelligent and impartial,- always 
readable, and often exceedingly interesting. We hope he is busy 
with a continuation of this history. 

“Trish history,” says Mr. Bagwell, “cannot be understood 
unless the fact is clearly grasped, that the development of the 
tribal system was violently interrupted by a feudal half- 
conquest ”: — 

‘The Angevin and Plantagenet kings were strong enongh to shake 
and discredit the native policy ; but they had neither the power nor the 
inclination to feudalise a people who had never gone through the pre- 
liminary stages. When the Tudors brought a more steadfast purpose 
and better machinery to the task, they found how hard it was to 
evolve order out of the shattered remnants of two systems which had 
the same origin, but which had been so brought together as to make 
complete fusion impossible. From the first, the subjects of England 
and the natives of Ireland had been on entirely different planes. 
Even for us it is extremely difficult to avoid confusion by applying 
modern terms to ancient things. The Tudor lawyers and statesmen 
could hardly even attempt to look at jarring systems from the ont- 


side. They saw that the common law was more advanced than that 
of the Bretons ; but they could not see that they were really the same 
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thing at different stages. In fact, plain i i * 
oanuer could not do wink only ed geen calighteued aout 
can do in the nineteenth. They were more civilised than the Trak 
but they were not educated enough to recognise the common ancestor 
That —. was . rer diner ie and that neither party conld 
——— ling © key to Anglo-Irish history both before and after 
To catch a glimpse of the working of the Celtic system in its 
purity, we must carry our thoughts back at least as far as the 
end of the eighth century; and even then, Mr. Bagwell cop. 
fesses, in the proudest period of Celtic Ireland, between the 
death of St. Columba, in 597, and the death of St. Gall, about 
640, “under thirty years out of forty-four either battle or 
murder is recorded in the Chronicon Scotorum,” and “in some 
years there were several battles and several murders.” For three 
centuries and a half (795 to 1155) Scandinavian :nvaders ocen: 
the Irish coast, devastating ruthlessly far and wide, « All 
Munster,” says the chronicler, “was plundered by them 
on all sides and devastated, and they spread themselyes 
over Munster, and built earthworks and towers and landing. 
places over all Erin, so that there was no place in Erin 
without numerous fleets of Danes and pirates; so that 
they made spoil-land and sword-land, and conquered-land 
of her throughout her breadth and generally; and they 
ravaged her chieftainries, privileged churches, and sane. 
tuaries, and demolished her shrines, reliquaries, and books,” 
They established a “Babylonish captivity of Ireland jp. 
ferior only to the captivity of hell.” But neither by the battle 
of Tara nor by the battle of Clontarf were the Northmen 
expelled. They built the first cities, and they coined’ the first 
money in Ireland; and in the lull of almost constant war and 
confusion, they showed the native Irish how to trade, and how 
to improve their capacities in the peacefularts. Without actual 
amalgamation, they gradually drew closer to the natives, and 
by-and-by ceased to be a seriously disturbing influence, The 
Celtic system modified the super-imposed Scandinavian usages, 
and sprouted up through them; and then “a feudal system, 
which had lost none of its vigour, was at last confronted with 
a tribal system which had lost none of its inherent weakness.” 


The middle of the twelfth century witnessed the advent of 
the unspeakable English Saxon—ferocissimi illi nefandi nominis 
Saxones, Deo hominibusque invisi—to adopt the expression 
applied by Gildas on an earlier occasion. The claim of Henry 
II. to Ireland was sufficiently weak—a vague traditional patron- 
age of the Irish Ostmen, reinforced by special licence from the 
Pope to “enter that island for the extension of the Church’s 
borders, for the correction of manners, for the propagation of 
virtue, and for increase of the Christian religion,’’—obligations 
to Rome which were not repudiated till four centuries later, 
when Henry VIII. declared himself King of Ireland by right 
divine. <A suitable pretext for interference was speedily found 
in the appeal for help made to Henry II. by Dermod Mace- 
Murrough, King of Leinster. Among others, Richard Fitz- 
Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Chepstow, lent Dermod a favourable 
ear, and undertook to bring an army to Ireland :— 

“The Irishman promised to give him his daughter Eva. Accord. 

ing to Norman law, Eva would bring the kingdom of Leinster to her 
husband and children. According to Celtic law, the lands belonged 
to the tribe, and the Royal dignity was elective. In this singular 
contract between MacMurrough and Fitz-Giibert we have the key to 
most of the problems which have made Ireland the despair of 
statesmen.” 
The footing thns established was rapidly enlarged, bat, un- 
fortunately, no real conquest of Ireland was achieved under 
Henry II; the progress made by the English was mainly the 
desultory enterprise of individual barons, “ who lost much of 
their old civilisation, and who disdained to learn anything from 
the weaker people whom they oppressed.” 

The Anglo-Norman Barons, however, swore to obey the 
English King, and the native chiefs were considered as their 
tributary subjects. Down to the end of the Tudor times, 
the essential weakness was ever present,—that the English 
Sovereign could never give personal attention or effective 
support to the firm establishment of the English colony 
Ireland. Incessant war oppressed the arts of peace, and 
hindered the production of wealth. On the Irish side, there 
was a total incapacity for anything like national organisa- 
tion, while the Barons were kept apart by equally hopeless 
dissensions. The monstrous statute of Kilkenny deepened 
and widened the chasm between the two races; and the 
policy of Henry VII., in the same spirit, separated more 
decidedly the English and Irish districts, the “ Mahratta ditch 
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t the Pale marking the lowest point reached by the English 
: ‘n Ireland. The Acts passed with a view to checking the 
power 3 arising from non-residence of great proprietors, led 
pone to the result that the Crown become one of the greatest 
or ; landlords. Still, at all times the eternal want of means 
- the rulers of the country. In the thirteenth century, 
ae tallage for the King nor tithe for the Pope could be 
vllected without well-nigh insuperable difficulty. Lawrence 
Seats, a collector, declared in 1254 that he would “ rather 
he imprisoned than crucified any longer in Treland for the busi- 
ness of the Cross.” Henry VIII.’s Deputy, Lord Lecnard Grey, 
was daily distressed by “ lack of money ” and his successor, 
gt, Leger, soon wrote to the King, beseeching him “to remember 
your poor slave, that hath now been three years in hell.” Under 
the frugal Elizabeth, things were no better. “ For God’s sake!” 
cried Fitzwilliam, “ let me be rid of Ireland, or I perish!” The ap- 
pointment of Arthur Lord Grey went off on a difference between 
the Queen and him as to a sum of £2,000. Magazines empty, 
captains openly mutinous, men in rags selling their arms for sheer 
want, victuallers unpaid and on strike,—this was the usual situa- 
tion. Sidney, indeed, got a moderate provision of money and 
troops, grudgingly; but then he was considered a necessary 
Viceroy, and he would not go to Ireland without them. There was 
noconsistent, thorough, and properly supported policy in all the 
centuries. Mr. Bagwell observes that Henry VIII. might have 
succeeded in Ireland by his patient, tentative, and conciliatory 
policy, but for the Reformation. “By upsetting the whole 
ecclesiastical structure,” however, “ Henry left the field clear for 
Jesuits and wandering friars; and his children reaped the fruits 
of a mistake which neutralised every effort to win Ireland.” 

History, Mr. Chamberlain tells us, does not always repeat 
itself. And certainly, notwithstanding the exhaustiveness of 
the recent debates and discussions, no one, so far as we have 
observed—not even Major Saunderson—has proposed to repeat 
one particular mode of settlement of the Irish troubles proposed 
in dead earnestness by Sir John Perrott, one of Elizabeth’s 
Deputies. Sir John, tired of “ trotting the mountains,” and all 
tono purpose, challenged James Fitzmaurice to single combat, 
in the ardent hope of ending the wars ata single blow. Fitz- 
maurice encouraged the President’s humour, and chose his 
weapons,—and eke his trousers. He bargained for sword and 
target, and Irish trousers for two. The valorous Sir John, 
burning for a settlement, promptly accepted the conditions, and 
“provided a pair of scarlet trousers for himself.” The duel did 
not come off, however, Fitzmaurice having discovered patriotic 
reasons against exposing himself to Sir John’s fury. Whether 
the problem can be settled otherwise, remains to be seen; but 
probably none of us would feel particularly sanguine if the 
morning papers should announce that Lord Londonderry 
aud Mr. Parnell had resolved to take the field with sword and 
target, and “ provided with a pair of scarlet trousers.” Absit 
omen! 


MR. F. B. JEVONS’S “HISTORY OF GREEK 
LITERATURE.”* 
Tus volume is a worthy companion to Mr. Cruttwell’s History 
of Roman Literatuie, and to those who are acquainted with that 
valuable book requires no further commendation. It has the 
best of all recommendations that a work of its kind can possess. 
It is beyond all question the best history of Greek literature 
that has hitherto been published in England “ for students at 
the Universities and Public Schools, and for such as are preparing 
for the Indian Civil Service and other advanced examinations,” 
and will undoubtedly prove intelligible and interesting to those 
who know no Greek. An audience few enough, however fit, we 
anticipate from the non-Greek reading public. And perhaps we 
may hint that the ubiquitous and puissant influence of examiers, 
who are far, as a rule, from being patterns of sound judgment, 
may leave these non-Greeks something to say for themselves, and 
at the same time excuse Mr. Jevons for certain omissions and 
unnecessary details in his volume. We could, to notice these 
very summarily, well afford to spare a good half or more of his 
chapter on “Lyric Poets,” for good accounts of Aristotle and 
Plutarch,—two writers, albeit for very different reasons, who 
have been appreciatively read by men like Dante and Montaigne, 
and who have probably found more readers, on the whole, than 
any other Greek writers, with the exception, of course, of Homer. 
We cannot agree with the reasons which Mr. Jevons gives for 
cutting his history short with the death of Demosthenes; and 


* A History of Greck Literature, from the Earliest Period to the Death of 
Demosthenes, By F. B, Jevons, M.A. London: C. Griffinand Co, 1886, 








by curtailing the superfluous details we have alluded to, he 
might have easily made the death of Plutarch his last date 
without increasing the size of his volume by a single page. And 
here our objections may well cease. Mr. Jevons’s book is essen- 
tially good, and all that we wish to do, by extract or criticism, 
is to recommend it again and again to the students for whom it 
is mainly written. If we traverse the author’s opinions here and 
there, it will be with the utmost brevity and good humour, as 
when, e.g., we smile at his assertion “that the Homeric poems 
have made the name of Homer greater than any name in litera- 
ture.” It is not certain where Homer was born; but at Stratford- 
upon-Avon—and we need say no more. But we like Mr. Jevons 
for his enthusiasm, and counting the tribute which was paid to 
Homer by antiquity, we are not quite sure that he may not be 
right, after all. This, however, is, of course, a mere trifle. What 
particularly delights us in his account of Homer is the straight- 
forward and sensible aud consistent manner in which he stands 
up for the English view, against the German view of the Homeric 
question. We are glad, too, that he has done full justice to 
Colonel Mure’s brilliant exposition of that view when, with Grote 
in the field with them, things seemed to be going so hard with 
it against the combined authorities of Teutonic scholarship. But 
these authorities were combined, and not united. They were 
combined in contemptuously despising the solidarity of English 
opinion on the Homeric question; but closely examined, they 
were a motley host of fortuitous atoms, and the witty verdict 
of the author of Alice in Wonderland was as wise as it was witty. 
Mr. Jevons throws in his lot with the large majority of English 
Homeric scholars, steadily, stedfastly, and effectually ; and as a 
specimen of his “ swashing blows,” we may instance the way in 
which he dwells on the fundamental weakness of Lachmann’s 
theory,—the weakness, namely, that it lacks any vestige of proof, 
—and quietly objects to that absurd theory of an overrated 
scholar, that it was exposed to the serious difficulty of under- 
standing how eighteen different poets, working independently, 
should all happen to choose for their subject some incident 
relating to the few days of Achilles’ absence from the battle-field. 
We cordially agree, too, with him in his contention that the 
question of what weight is to be assigned to discrepancies as to 
proofs of design, is one that every critic solves for himself; and 
as there is no external standard to appeal to, this question must 
remain undecided. ‘his means, of course, that future Lach- 
manns and Hermanns may, if they like, debate it in swcula 
seculoruin. But the solidarity of English opinion, we are right 
glad to see, has increased, is increasing, and ought not to be 
diminished. There are inconsistencies to be found in Milton, to 
mention only one of Mr. Jevons’s inconsistent great poets; and 
if Lachmann had reflected that “ the sober race of men whose 
lives Religious titled them the sons of Gods” in Paradise Lost, 
appear in Paradise Regained as Belial’s “lusty crew False titled 
sons of God,” his confidence in the inference drawn from incon- 
sistencies might have been shaken. Just as this, that, or the 
other Teutonic metre-gauger might have had his trust in argu- 
meuts drawn from his art, shaken, on finding that the lucid 
lines, so exquisite in melody, which describe Eve’s “subjection ’’ 
to Adam,— 


“ Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 
And sweet, reluctant amorous delay,’’— 


were indited by the same brain which puzzles us with the 
harsh hendecasyllable of “ transpicuous gloom,” in which “ the 
trepidation talked’”’ plays so great a part. There is a school- 
boyish touch, and we like it, in Mr. Jevons’s sarcasm on the 
spirit in which some critics approach “ the greatest of poets,” 
and “ examine the Homeric poems as they would a candidate’s 
dissertation for his degree, and reject the author of the Iliad 
and Odyssey for not knowing his Homer.” And his verdict 
on the separists (o/ y/Zovres) is sober and sound enough for all 
but the separatists themselves. For although he cannot say 
that ‘Greece was incapable of producing two poets possessing 
the marvellons ability required to produce such a poem as the 
liad or the Odyssey, it seems safer,” he says, “to adhere to the 
literary tradition, which is not on the whole likely to have been 
mistaken on such a point of capital importance, and which 
attributes both the Iliad and the Odyssey to Homer.” 


We have hinted our belief that Mr. Jevons has overdone the 
lyric poets of Greece. He does not seem to know—yet know, 
of course, he must—that the so-called Odes of Anacreon, asso- 
ciated with the names of Moore and Byron, were not written by 
Anacreon at all. We are heartily glad to see that he rates 
Pindar at his proper value; and quite as well pleased that he is 
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no victim to the Auschylus fever. But he carries his pleasant 
schoolboy style a little too far when he speaks of Aischylus as 
“ suffering from a plethora of ideas and a pleonasm of imagery.” 
This is the clever sixth-form prize-boy’s vein, and would, likely 
enough, if analysed, be found correct; but we instinctively 
object in an English book to phrases which have to be weighed 
before we can call them English. Mr. Jevons does full justice 
to Sophocles, and implicitly places him higher than his famous 
rivals. This, too, was the opinion of Aristophanes, in defence 
of whose most objectionable plays he says, wittily enough, that 
it is not fair to judge them by the standard of to-day, for if their 
author knew no fig-leaves, he knew no Genesis. We cannot, 
however, assent to his condemnation of that great literary critic 
for preferring the hoplites of Athens to her philosophers. The 
Persian wars were over, and the Peloponnesian war also; but 
there were other foemen preparing for worse attacks, and a well- 
known maxim in Bacon’s essays justifies Aristophanes for 
insisting on his country keeping up her hoplites, just as at the 
present hour it justifies the government and people of England 
for keeping up her Navy, to the utmost of her power, in despite 
of the pious deprecations of every philauthropical anti-Jingo in 
her empire. 

Mr. Jevons is as successful with the prose writers of Greece 
as with her poets. ‘ Herodotus,” he says, “is such simple and 
delightful reading, he is so unaffected and entertaining, his 
story flows so naturally and with such ease, that we have a 
difficulty in bearing in mind that, over and above the hard 
writing which goes to make easy reading, there is a perpetual 
marvel in the work of Herodotus. It is the first artistic work 
in prose that Greek literature produced. This prose work, which 
for pure literary merit no subsequent work has surpassed, than 
which later generations, after using the pen for centuries, have 
produced no prose more easy or more readable, this was the 
first of histories and of literary prose.” So far as the form of 
these sentences is concerned, we cannot give them credit for 
much hard writing; but great prose writers are born sometimes, 
like poets, and not made, and we think it likely that Herodotus 
wrote as easily as W. Cobbett did. Thucydides is the object of 
the following briskly written panegyric, and we are delighted to 
find that Mr. Jevons will have nothing to do with the resuscita- 
tion that is being attempted of Xenophon’s once enormous 
reputation :—“ In Thucydides’ history,” be says, “ we have the 
facts of the war as Thucydides saw them, and the difference 
between his work and that, say of Xenophon, who continued 
Thucydides’ incomplete work, is much the same as that between 
what a geologist and a nuavvy see in a railway cutting, or a 
botanist and a plough-boy see in a hedge-bottom, or between 
what Shelley and a farm-labourer hear ina skylark’s song. That 
is to say, Thucydides had a knowledge of what happened in the 
war comparable to the geologist’s or botanist’s knowledge of 
his science, and he further had, like Shelley, the genius to 
transmute what he heard into words more precious than gold.” 
Mr. Jevons sums up the difference between Xenophon’s and 
Plato’s treatment of Socrates very neatly, by saying that in the 
latter we have indeed something more than Socrates, but in the 
former considerably less. We can emphatically recommend the 
“Conclusion” of this book; and as Mr. Jevons is, in our 
opinion, sound to the core in his verdicts on the greatest names 
in the glorious literature of Ancient Greece, we are quite content 
to overlook the occasional vagaries of his schoolboy verve, and 
to recommend his history most heartily to the students for 
whom it is mainly written. 








THE SURVIVORS.* 
Mr. CressweELt has managed to wnite a very striking book. 
Still, striking and readable as is The Survivors, it is not a satis- 
factory novel. Its very excellences act as incentives to our 
regret. We cannot spare a real novelist, and to find one so 
nearly approaching, and yet in the end never reaching the 
goal, is very disappointing. Mr. Cresswell has the power of 
rapid and vigorous narration. He can photograph a situa- 
tion, material and psychological, with inimitable skill. He 
can weave the subtle threads of dialogue, and flash the 
shuttle of brilliant epigram and keenly pointed reflection 
through the warp of his story. He can kindle and keep 
burning the interest of his readers. In all the lower technique 
of his art he shows a master’s hand. But here his conquest 
of his art is stayed. He has no dramatic perception. He can 
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in smooth obedience at his wiil; but he cannot 
their true account. The story-teller must have th 
sense; he must make his characters move inevitably, not at 
hazard, from scene to scene. Of dramatic fitness, of the " 
of developing and sustaining a continuous and regular ae 
Mr. Cresswell has no notion. His novel is a kaleidoscope “am 
as it turns, gives situation after situation, new, interesting 
and fertile of interest; but commanding motive there jg ame, 
The great novelists fashion their work otherwise. Like me 
organic growth unfold the stories of Scott, Thackeray a 
Dickens. The characters, the situations, with them, are welded 
each to the other and to the story with the same necessity that 
marshals the clustering groups of “The Last J udgment,” ¢ 
the procession of the Parthenon Reliefs. 

Mr. Cresswell’s art has a curious, almost an exact analogy, in 
the work of the newer school of French painters. The Pari 
impressionists paint as he writes. Among the best of them 
there is the same skill of hand, with the same tendency to let 
technical mastery degenerate into mere slap-dash ; the same lack 
of dignity and of repose. It is hardly fair to the novelist to 
suggest a comparison with M. Jan van Beers; yet it will illu. 
trate our meaning. The same brutality of tone, the same 
realism, reserved for what is unpleasant, withheld for what jy 
charming, the same impertinent materialism, the same touch of 
half insanity, the same apparent delight in details a little 
cruel, a little ugly, and a little morbid, that are present 
so strongly in the painter, all have their counterparts in the 
novelist. In one point, however, the novelist shows that his art 
is not a foreign importation, but is true to the traditions of 
English fiction. He never bows the knee to M. Zola. The silly 
prarience of the feeble English imitators of the author of 
Nana has no place in his pages. ‘be brutality of tone—and 
there is really no other word—which pervades characters of The 
Survivors just as it pervaded Mr. Cresswell’s other very in. 
teresting novel, Incognita, is simply a brutality of the head and 
heart. That this tendency to the materialistic view of human 
nature has not led him to the worship of the goddess Lubricity, 
is indeed a very hopeful sign. The general healthiness of Mr, 
Cresswell’s work in this respect, and the strong evidence that the 
maunderings of Parisian crotomaniacs have no influence with 
him, make us believe that at last he will see that Impressionism 
is not, in truth, the end or the means of art; and that then he 
may, in continuity and in sympathy with the great masters of 
English fiction, produce work worthy of his undoubted literary 
ability. 


turn them to 
e playwright’, 


The Survivors, so called because it works out in a semi-satirical 
vein the theory of the survival of the fittest, opens extremely 
well. The dramatis persone are photographed for us thus:— 

“On a certain fine afternoon a few years ago, a train of the 
Underground Railway conveyed in one of its composite carriages 
thirteen persons from South Kensington to Westminster. Wich these 
persons the reader shall in time maka such closer acq iaintance as 
the circumstances of this history may demand. For the present, 
suffice it to say that they were—first, in a second-class compartment, 
a Nonconformist minister and his nephew; iu a first-class compart 
ment, two dandies, two bankers, a big man, broad-backed, bull- 
necked, and of a sottish appearance, and a short, thin, pale-faced 
young lady of nineteen, very much flustered at having become 
somehow parted from her mamma; in another first-class com- 
partment, another banker, his two step-daughters, and his brother- 
in-law; and finally, in another second-class compartment, that 
nearest the engine, an exceedingly handsome man of about two-and- 
twenty, who quietly slipped into the carriage at South Kensington 
just as the train began to move. Tho three bankers, oddly enough, 
were partners, but had no knowledge that they were riding in the 
same carriage, having joined the train at different stations. More 
oddly still, the one who had his step-daughters with him bore the 
most astonishing resemblance—costume only excepted—to the 
Nonconformist minister.” 


The young man who got into the carriage just as it was moving 
was Tudor Carnac, the hero. The two step-daughters of the 
banker were Miss Isabel and Miss Sixta Flamanc, the heroines 
of the second and third volumes respectively. Their step-father, 
Mr. Flamane, was the banker who bore “ the most astonishing 
resemblance ” to the Nonconformist minister, Mr. Scarrow. The 
pale-faced young lady was Miss Peard, destined to become the 
wife of the hero, though not the heroine. Mr. Tudor Carnac is 
eminently one of the fittest, one who survives. He starts with 
nothing except the wages of a shop-assistant, and yet cou- 
trives to build himself up a fortune by a successful stroke 
of luck at Monaco, The sixteen thousand pounds he wins 
there are, however, not enough for his ambition, and he resolves 
to acquire a really substantial fortune by marriage. He finds 
at Paris, on his way home from Monaco, Miss Peard, who has 
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eight thousand pounds a year, and he then and there makes her 
fall in love with him. The mother, however, intervenes, and as 
c is not very keen on the enterprise, he for the 
Tudor Carna 
oment gives up his thoughts of the heiress. He had, before 
aes England, been rather struck by Miss Isabel Flamane, 
put when he returns and sees her again, he falls desperately in 
love. Sho likes his handsome face and fascinating address, 
but has to tell him that he is not rich enough for her. 
She has eighty thousand pounds, and naturally looks for an 
equivalent. Carnac determines to make himself worthy of her 
by pecoming rich. Being one of the fittest, he is, of course, not 
gach a fool as to think of doing this by working. He will enrich 
himself by getting hold of Miss Peard’s money. How he does 
this, just before the Married Women’s Property Act comes into 
operation, cannot be related here, Suffice it to say he obtains 
possession of her wealth. This done, his next step is to 
vet rid of Mrs. Carnac in a gentlemanly way,—Mr. Carnac is 
always polished and well-bred.- His idea is a happy one. 
He forces her to take to riding. She cannot ride in 
the least, but yet is made by him to get on highly fed, 
spirited horses every day. Of course, an accident is only 
a question of time. For this Mr. Carnac waits with sober 
and exemplary patience. It comes in six months, and he is 
free, Then arises the question,—Shall he marry Isabel? He 
takes time to consider, finds he gets rather bored with her, and 
finds also that her younger sister has become the handsomer 
of the two, and, what is more, has developed from a hideously 
morbid invalid into a person obviously “ fit’ to survive. 
He marries her, and they doubtless beget survivors as fit 
as themselves. We see them in the vista opened by the 
novelist,—rich, beautiful, respectable, loving and _ beloved, 
without fear and without remorse. That Mr. Carnac has com- 
mitted murder never enters any one’s head. His wife’s death is 
only a proof that she was not fit to survive. Such is the main 
thread of the story. ‘The under-plot, however, is really as 
important, and, on the whole, as interesting. The extraordinary 
change of identity which takes place between Mr. Flamanc 
and Mr. Scarrow is described with immense ingenuity and con- 
siderable breadth of handling. Given that a man who fancies him- 
self tired of life can be persuaded to commit suicide by the fact 
that special circumstances will enable him to manage it without 
theodium and unpleasantness to his family generally incident to 
such an act, and the scene at the inn between the banker and 
the Nonconformist minister is extremely cleverly told. On this, 
or on the powerful though hideous and morbid incident of Sixta’s 
struggle with and conqnest over death, we will not dwell at 
length. Our readers will judge them for themselves. The 
account of Mr. Carnac’s proposal to Miss Agnes Peard is worth 
quoting, to give a notion of Mr. Cresswell’s style of half-comical, 
half-satirical narration :— 
“As for Agnes, she was crimson, and trembling with alarm and 
confusion, and scarcely knew what he was saying or not saying. 
Only she knew that presently he had risen, and she too, and that he 
had got hold of her hand, and was asking her to be his wife. ‘It 
cannot be—it cannot be!’ she replied. ‘It cannot be.’—‘ Nay, Miss 
Peard—Agnes! If you knew how I love you!’—‘Ob! it caunot be 
—it cannot be!’ repeated Miss Peard like a parrot. That had come 
into her head to say, and she was too confused to think of anything 
else. Tudor persevered bravely. Did she not know that he loved 
her? Did she not believe that he would make her happy? He was 
nota wealthy man. He bad only four thousand a year to offer her (the 
impudent, dog said four thousand!) Bat he would perform miracles. 
She should Jack for nothing she could desire. Not a hint that he 
knew she had money of her own. He knew better than to suggest 
that. And they wou!d be so happy! ‘Their lives should be a dream, 
beneath ‘the summer shadows of the trees.’ Bat Agnes was 
obdurate. It wes all very pretty to listen to, but the man had taken 
her too entirely by surprise. And there was ‘Mamma.’ So she sat 
down, and said, ‘Ob! it could not be; it conld not be! She was the 
most unhappy of creatures.’ He must go and forget her. He would 
find some other woman more wortby of his love. She would always 
think of him as a dear elder brother. She would never marry now, 
and all the other things every woman says when she refuses a man ; 
for they all say just the same thin s, and the man who has been 
yj g 
refused by half-a-dozen knows it.” 
This way of writing will doubtless attract some people, while it 
will irritate others. At any rate, no class of readers will find 
‘| . . . . . 
The Survivors dull. For ourselves, we consider it, with all its 
faults, a remarkable book, and, what is more to the point, the 
work of a writer who has in him power to do much better. If 
Mr. Cresswell will drop his impressionist method, and the 
Wearlsome iteration of commonplace cynicism; still more, if he 
will cast his characters in a less brutal mould, and draw the 
natural as well as the deformed; if he will remember that, 
without preaching, a novel may have a purpose, and that 





without purpose all art falls to the level of M. Jan van 
Beers; if he will develop a central action through a sequence 
of interdependent and co-ordinate, not eccentric, situations, and 
will lean rather to what is sane than to what is depraved in the 
intellectual delineation of his men and women,—he may use his 
great gift of readableness to produce a real contribution to 
English fiction. A successful writer of fiction in English has 
here, in America, and in the Colonies, an audience of nearly a 
hundred millions. Surely it is worth while to give up even the 
dearest tricks of the impressionist to touch such a public. That 
without this sacrifice he will not touch them except on the 
surface, the history of English literature leaves no doubt. 


EASTERN LIFE AND SCENERY.* 

Between the City of the Sultans thirty years ago and the 
Constantinople which is to-day familiar to thousands of English 
travellers, there is a difference which contradicts the general 
notion of the unimprovable immobility of the East. Thirty 
years ago, the streets of Stamboul were unlighted, without 
written names, the houses were without numbers; there was no 
organised fire-brigade, no local post, no telegraph, railway lines, 
or tramways, no street cabs but the crazy talikas; wild dogs 
were the only scavengers, the alleys in the heart of Pera were 
the scenes of almost nightly assassinations, and after sunset 
Galata and Tophaneh were utterly unsafe. All this is now so 
changed, that a work of travel of that date would but mislead 
the visitor to Constantinople who should take it for his guide; 
and the author of the book before us asks, after a residence in 
the East of thirty years’ duration :—“ Can we realise the condition 
of men and things as they existed here at that long-past date ? 
Can memory reconstruct the venerable wall, the towers, and the 
broad moat, where now we see populous streets and solid modern 
dwellings? Can we even remember the old approach to the 
bridge, so narrow that the opposite houses seemed to knock 
their crooked roofs together ?” 

We have only one fault to find with the record of Mrs. 
Walker’s personal experience of life in the East under exceptional 
circumstances (for her work as an artist brought her amongst 
scenes that would have been quite inaccessible to the tourist or 
the visitor),—it is that she does not make her readers clearly 
enough understand whether she is treating of the past or 
present, when she takes us beyond Stamboul. We suppose all 
readers of Eastern travel compare those books with Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s Letters, their famous predecessor and 
pioneer; and that Mrs. Walker’s can bear that comparison 
better than almost any recent writer’s, we gladly record, 
acknowledging the great pleasure with which it cannot fail to 
be read, while regretting this one fault of arrangement. The 
author tells us that some of the interesting remains of antiquity 
described in her rambles and excursions have since been partially 
destroyed, and that afew have been utterly swept away; but 
she neglects to tell us which of those remains exist no longer. She 
adds, however, that “enough remains of imperishable beauty, 
of archeological interest, of historical truth and legendary lore, 
to render Constantinople one of the most attractive cities in the 
world.” 

The chapters which tell us of life in the Serai have the un- 
failing interest and the monotonous melancholy that always 
attach to pictures of the luxurious, purposeless, soulless existence 
of the women of the upper classes in Mahomedan countries, 
and are only much enlarged repetitions of Lady Mary’s 
descriptions, and those of every Englishwoman who has been 
admitted to the Imperial and other Serais since the days of the 
brilliant Ambassadress. It is thirty years since Mrs. Walker 
painted the portrait of the Sultan’s daughter (of course, within 
the walls of the harem, where she also had to do the framing 
herself, without assistance), and no doubt the state of things 
which she describes—in some respects an admirable and 
enviable one—still exists in its essential points. Mrs. Walker 
is not unreserved in her advocacy of change, for, in alluding to 
the “ growing appreciation of education and employment,” she 
observes that “in many cases the efforts made by Turkish 
women to assimilate their habits and manners with the freer 
mode of life usual to ‘Frank’ women, being too often ill- 
directed, serve rather to discredit our Christian rules and customs 
in the estimation of the old-fashioned und most respectable 
Mussulman families.” Ina charming chapter called “ Every- 
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day Life in a Harem,” we find some interesting remarks upon 
the unfortunate Sultan Abdul Medjid :— 

“In those earlier days,” she says, “a Sultan deemed himself so 
highly exalted above the moving world around him, that no glow of 
human sympathy could reach the altitude of the Unkiar (the man- 
slayer), and Abdul Medjid, who was no manslayer, but a feeble, soft- 
hearted mai, to whom it was agony to sign a death-warrant, must 
have bitterly felt the weight of the golden fetters of his exalted rank. 
T have often seen his pale, melancholy face, as he drove slowly and 
drearily along between his marble palace of Dolma-Bagtché and the 
toy-kiosk of Flamonr. People said he was intemperate and weak. 
He had at least the merciful courage to suffer his nephew to exist. 
Until then, all princes, excepting those of the direct line, died in their 
infancy. This was a wicked custom, baving almost the force of law, 
but when a son was born to the Sultan’s younger brother, the child 
was kept in safety with his full knowledge and permission, although 
it was not until the accession of the father, Sultan Abdul Aziz, that 
the son was publicly acknowledged.” 

A chapter on “ The Land Walls of Constantinople,” conveys 
a striking idea of the scenery, the grandeur of the buildings, and 
the sombre and terrible nature of the associations connected 
with them all. Here is a plain sermon in stone, set up for ever 
before the people, facing the most beautiful of all the gates, that 
of Silivria Capoussy, from whence the magnificent panorama 
unrolls itself to the Sea of Marmora: five tombs stand side by 
side ; three sons and a grandson of the famous Arnaout chieftain 
yest beneath four of these, the fifth bears the following inscrip- 
tion :—“ He alone is eternal! The Governor of Yanina, who 
rendered himself independent during more than thirty years— 
the celebrated Ali Pasha—here is his head!’ The author 
gives a charming account of some Turkish families residing 
in the villages, also of the curious Festival of the Fishes, 
the girls’ schools (the latter, we conclude, are of recent date), 
and the great burial-ground at Scutari. She has collected 
several beautiful epitaphs full of the poetry of the East 
from the tombs. We are surprised to find her protesting 
against the belief that Mussulman doctrine denies to women 
the possession of souls, as a general mistake. Does such a 
notion really prevail? In 1717, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
disposed of that error, in one of her letters. “Our vulgar notion 
that they do not own women to have any souls,” she says, “is a 
mistake: it is true they say they are not of so elevated a kind, 
and therefore must not hope to be admitted into the paradise 
appointed for the men, who are to be entertained by celestial 
beauties. But there is a place of happiness destined for souls 
of the inferior order, where all good women are to be in eternal 
bliss.” Some of the inscriptions wonld lead us to believe that 
now, at least, the Mussulman idea of the eternal future of 
women is more elevated. 

It would be well if narrators of Eastern travel would agree by 
common consent to avoid for the future all mention of the howl- 
ing and dancing dervishes. The subject is almost as repulsive 
as that of the lepers, and nobody can possibly want to know 
any more about them. Mrs. Walker’s account of what she saw 
is less disgusting than other narratives which we have read; but 
it might have been omitted with advantage. A little gem of 
description will be found in the chapter called “A Step East- 
wards.” She was seeking the resting-place of Hannibal, the 
grave in which they laid him, self-slain, twenty centuries ago, at 
Lybissa, now Guebseh, and although she never reached the lonely 
hill-top, she found materials for one of the loveliest and most 
peaceful pictures in her charming book. 

In “ Facts, Fancies, and Folk-Lore,” we find many amusing 
things concerning the origin of trades and industries. Adam, 
it appears, was the first of the craft of builders, corn-factors, 
millers, and confectioners. The wax-chandlers’ guild venerate 
Shem as their patron, and he is also the patron of apiaries, 
having invented wax tapers after this wise :— 

‘© When the ark was already floated, a swarm of bees settled upon 
the roof. Shem removed them to a warm corner, where they hived 
and multiplied. When the ark rested upon Mount Ararat, near the 
spot where the convent of Etcbiniazim now stands, Shem melted the 
wax in an earthen pot, and dipped strips of wool init. These, when 
cool, he rolled in his hands, and thus made the first wax taper.” 

Mention of the Prophet’s predilection for garlic and onions— 
a taste which prevails among the camel-driving brotherhood to 
this day—leads to the writer’s telling us that the Turks regard 
both those bulbs as of Satanic production. Mrs. Walker says :— 

*« According to the popular belief, when the King of Darkness first 
touched earth, after his expulsion from Paradise, pungent garlic 
sprung up beneath his right foot, and honest onions under the left. 
From this cause, perhaps, garlic is held not less sacred by the 
Persian Yezidy, or devil-worshippers, than was the Nile lotus by the 
ancient Egyptians. The Kurds also pay great respect to onions. 
They call them ‘your excellency,’ and look on them as ‘the pearl 


of vegetables.’ One day a Kurdi i 

the Saltan, and pare iy . cas we ae be the Paine 
envy him on one account. May he not dine every day on the Tonly 
onions? Can we Kurds do that?” Cote of 
A very interesting portion of this work igs devoted tp 
description of Broussa, with its enchanting scenery, its besa 
mosque, built by the terrible Emir Amurath—Mrs Wal 
reminds us that it was not until the reign of his son Bajazetthy 
the title of Sultan was adopted—in an interval of repose atterth 
conquest of Adrianople, Philippopolis, and Apollonia, its fam 
baths, its grand view of Mount Olympus, and its celebrate 
“Fabrika” of the silk from which the beautiful Broussa gay 
is woven in private houses, principally by women, Theme 
cluding chapters give us a vivid account of the Roulsaiie 
monasteries, and also of the island of Crete. The autlie’ 
style is always lively without levity, and picturesque without 
effort. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 
—@——_ 

Church Quarterly Review, October. (Spottiswoode and Co.)—The 
first article in this number, bearing the title “Expansion or Dis. 
ruption?” is a well-written and generally temperate examination of 
the scheme for enlarging the borders of the Church which is oop, 
nected with the names of Dr. James Martineau and tha Rev, Sir 
George Cox, «alias the Bishop of Natal. We think that the specaly. 
tion of what St. Paul would have done with the Church Reform Union 
might have been spared. It is quite possible that ho would have been 
no little astonished at the ecclesiastical order which satisfies the 
Church Quarterly. Still, the argument of the article is forcible, and 
the recognition of Dr. Martinean’s position that of a generos 
antagonist. In practical Church politics, we have an essay on 
“The Age for Confirmation,” the writer of which pleads for 4 
considerable reduction in the age commonly demanded. He even 
goes so far as to hint that “infant confirmation” may be the 
ideal order of things, though he allows that it is “as yet im. 
possible.” His inferences are quite legitimately drawn from the 
opus operatum theory. Whether they agree with tho “reasonable 
service ’’ which some see in the practice of tho Hoglish Church 
is another matter. To the same class of articles belongs “Church 
Work in Rural Parishes ;” and, under the head of finance, “ Com- 
pulsory Clergy Pensions,” a defence of the “Clergy Pensions Instita. 
tion” as it is at present constituted. ‘Idealism in Morals” is the 
number’s contribution to philosophy. In Church history, we have an 
account of Paolo Sarpi, one of the prophets whom Rome has refasel 
to listen to. (What acurious state of things is revealed, when we 
find that the would-be murderers of Sarpi took refuge in the hoase 
of the Papal Nuncio at Venice, had a triumphal progress through the 
States of the Church, and were lodged at Rome in the house of a 
Cardinal!) The other articles are “Recent Translations from S:. 
Cyril of Alexandria” and “The Ambrosian Breviary.” 

London Quarterly Review, October. (T. Woolmer.) —Perhaps the 
most interesting article in this number is that on “ The Origin of the 
Primitive Methodist Connexion.” It deals with one of the most im- 
portant questions of the internal politics of Methodism. The com 
munity founded by John Wesley has its raison d’étre in Revivalism— 
not to use that word in any invidioussense. Wesley’s movement was 
a revival in the best sense of that word. But when such a com- 
munity settles down into a regular life, it is not unlikely that fresh 
manifestations of the original spirit will be unwelcome. Scch 4 
movement was Primitive Methodism. It has now settled down itself, 
and, as the writer suggests, the Salvationists are ‘ occupying part of 
its field.’ “Cerinthus and the Gnostics” is an able and learned 
essay on a very obscure part of the history of Church doctrine. The 
writer of “The Works of Principal Tulloch” appreciates the merits 
of his subject, though, of course, he does not unreservedly approve 
of a theologian whom he regards as “a Gistinguished, not to say 
typical, representative of the moderates of the last half-centary.” 
Another ecclesiastical article is “St. Ambrose of Milan.” Ths 
literary element, which is unusually strong in this number, ig repre- 
sented by “ Longfellow and his Friends,” “ A Stady of ‘ Faast,’” and 
“ An ex-Diplomatist on his Travels ’’ (the travels of Baron Hiibner) ; 
and the philosophical by a review of Lotze’s “ Microcosmus.” 


Legends and Superstitions of the Sea and cf Sailors. By F. 8 
Bassett, Lieutenant U.S. Navy. (Sampson Low and Co.) —This is 4 
book which, were it not so full of interesting matter, would be pre 
voking on account of its extreme incoherence. In four hundred 
closely printed pages, legends and stories on every couceivable sub- 
ject connected with the sea or sailors are jostled higgledy-piggledy 
together. It isa huge commonplace book of sailors’ yarns,—a 8¢a 
captain’s log-book of his cruise through literature. To those who are 
of the race that of old worshipped the open heaven and the great 





forces of Nature—the clouds, winds, and waves—-the tales and fancies 
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always have a strange fascination. It is difficult 

bere collected mat’ on to criticise Lieutenant Bassett’s book,— 
to re wl of the fights between crocodiles and dolphins, the 
— te seals that come ashore to dance on the sands on the eve 
re" an or of the waves in tidal rivers that fight with each other, 
of * like rams. Charming is the account of the superstition of the 
wane omen, who strew the waves with flowers, and call to the sea- 
nee them back their husbands and children; strange and 
aoe the legends of St. Elmo Lights. Perhaps the best way of 
= +1 before our readers’ minds some idea of the book, is to quote 
p= illustrative of the author’s extraordinary manner of 
vompostion and compilation :— 

“Many Indian traditions relate to whirlpools. Marquette and 

‘atte relate that they saw Indians at various times offer sacrifices 
= irit of whirlpools in rivers. An eddy in the upper falls of 
1 esiesippi was thought to be haunted by a demon, to whom 
- poe were made. Canadian Indians thought the spirit of a 
pene man haunted an eddy, and that it drew down sticks that 

re thrown in. In Mexico, children were offered to Tlaloc in a 
ee Ipool. The bore that sometimes is found in tidal rivers has been 
aye ra of many fancies. A bore on the South-West Coast of 
ireland is called the avenging wave. A man killed a mermaid here, 
gud the wave suddenly rushed to engulf him (the next time he 
ventured out) and so each time until he was drowned, and it even 
chases his descendants, the story tells us. ..... If weare to believe 
modern mythologists, breakers are often personified in Greek tales as 
wild balls, and the exploits of horses, from Perseus to St. George, 
gre most of them traditions of the defeat of waves beating on the 
coast, A Norse tradition reports that the noise of waves on a certain 
beach is the whisper of an old king and his queen, buried in mounds 
near there. The ‘moan of the sea’ at Elsinore, in Denmark, is said 
to portend death, or to ‘ want some one.’ ” 
Sach a style of writing, carried through a thick volume, though it 
will entertain the reader, defies criticism. Yet before we leave this 
interesting book we must find space for the word of protest against 
the engravings that deface its pages. It would be difficult to give 
the palm for ugliness, though probably the representation of “the 
shrieking woman of Marble-head” has the right to claim the prize. 
Had the author been content with the little woodcuts of strange 
monsters copied from old engravings, there would be nothing to com- 
plain of. We cannot, however, but protest against so interesting and 
curious a book being defaced with full-page engravings based on the 
attist’s own interpretation of picturesque pieces of folk-lore. Such 
pictures not only add nothing to the distinctness of the legend, but 
leave it in our memory linked for ever to some hideous figurative 
abortion. 


An Essay on the Improvement of Time, with Notes of Sermons and 
other Pieces. By the late John Foster. (G. Bell and Sons.)—It 
was in the first decade of this century that the Baptist Minister, John 
Foster, published a volume of essays which attained considerable 
popularity among thoughtful readers. And this was not surprising, 
for the writer, both in style and matter, showed a striking vein of 
originality. An essayist, in the common meaning of the term, he was 
not. Nowriter could be more unlike Steele or Addison, Hazlitt or 
lamb. He has no lightness of touch, he never unbends, he has 
little sense of enjoyment, no capacity for mirth, and a deep and all- 
pervading sense of the responsibility of life. From first to last he is 
didactic, and being wholly without humour, has no power of imparting 
wisdom indirectly. He is as much a preacher out of the pulpit as 
when in it, and as much of a pessimist as a good man could be who 
never loges his faith in God. Yet the “ Essays in a Series of Letters” 
reached a twenty-second edition before the middle of the century, 
and his works, as well as biography, have all been published in a 
popular form. The secret of Foster’s success was due, we think, partly 
to a very remarkable, though occasionally cumbersome style, and 
mainly to the impressive earnestness of a writer who gave new 
life to familiar truths, and meant every word he uttered. Something 
also may be due to the fact of his being, like Robert Hal!, a Dissenter, 
ttatime when evangelical Dissent had upon its side more of devotion 
than of intellect. And the reader can scarcely open a page of 
Foster’s essays without feeling that he is in the presence of a power- 
fal, although often narrow-minded, thinker. On referring to the 
“Life,” we find that he began the essay on “The Improvement of 
Time ” in 1805, and after labouring at the work two years, abandoned it. 
lt is obviously unfinished still, and we are not told whether it has ever 
appeared in print. It is characteristic of the writer, but will not 
increase his reputation ; and considering that two volumes of Foster’s 
%-called lectures, which are really sermons of no common order, have 
‘ppeared in Bobn’s Library, perhaps these “ Notes of Sermons” 
might have been spared, especially as in some instances the texts and 
lines of thought adopted are the same. 

History of Manon Lescaut, and of the Chevalier des Grieux. By 
the Abbé Prévost ; with a Preface by Guay de Maupassant. Illustrated 
by Maurice Leloir. (Routledge and Sons.)—Manon Lescaut, as Mr. 
Saintsbury has justly observed, is the first masterpiece of French 
literature which can properly be called a novel. The tale was 
Published in London in 1732, and to its author is due the extra- 








ordinary popularity enjoyed by Richardson in France, for he 
translated and freed from their redundancies his three celebrated 
romances. Dr. Johnson thought Richardson a highly moral writer, 
and his “ Pamela,” which has always seemed to us, in addition to 
the grossness of some of its scenes, to convey a bad moral, was 
recommended from the pulpit. Possibly Manon Lescaut, which, 
according to its author, was written in the cause of virtue, may have 
also won the approval of the great Cham of letters. No doubt every 
deviation from the right path brings sorrow upon Manon and her 
lover ; but at the same time the reader is made to feel that owing to 
the irresistible force of love, the hero who had a conscience and the 
lovely girl who had none are swept along the downward path, not so 
much by yielding to temptation, as by the force of fate. Moreover, 
the shamelessness of Manon’s conduct does not repel the reader 
who feels for her something of the attraction which led the Chevalier 
des Grieux to sacrifice everything for hersake. Whether the feeling 
thus excited is a healthy one may be doubted, but it is a striking 
proof of the genins of the writer. In 15841 a beautiful edition of 
Manon Lescaut was published in London, “illustrated by Tony 
Johannot,”’ and translated by Moylan, who reminds the reader of 
Swift’s witty saying that the only thing which does not suffer by trans- 
lation is a Bishop. No doubt the tale suffers in the process, but Mr. 
Moylan has done his work well, and we observe, although there is no 
statement to that effect, that in the volume before us advantage has 
been taken of his labour. It is evident that no expense has been 
spared in producing this splendid ¢dition deluve. It is characteristi- 
cally illustrated, and so profusely, that every page has its vignette 
and dainty ornament, the work of M. Maurice Leloir, who has also 
given twelve full-page illustrations. The production in an elaborate 
and weighty form of famous works of imagination, is one of the signs 
of the times. The volume is too heavy and too large to read with 
pleasure, but it is beautiful to look at, and does credit alike to artist, 
engraver, and printer. The sentimental and extravagant preface, 
however, might well have been spared. It has, indeed, some touches 
of great truthfulness ; but when the writer, after representing Manon’s 
falseness and cunning, and her love, “ devoid of all delicacy,’’ adds, 
“No woman has ever been evoked so clearly, so completely as she ; 
no woman has ever been so womanly, nor ever has contained the 
quintessence of her sex as this famous person, so sweet and so 
perfidious,”’ we feel that such an estimate is as false as it is frivolous. 
Not thus have the greatest poets represented woman, not thus does 
she appear inthe pages of Shakespeare and of Scott. Manon Lescaut 
may be true to the life, but it is the life of a Parisian mistress, and 
one from which all women worthy of the name, whether living in 
history or in fiction, would turn away with horror and with pity. 
Cordelia, Imogen, Perdita, Desdemona, and Jeanie Deans are 
more faithful portraits of the sex than Manon Lescaut, with her 
‘‘seductiveness and instinctive perfidy,” because they represent 
woman in her nobleness and her purity, and not in a degraded and 
happily narrow type. It is a gross and ignorant perversion of truth 
to say that ‘‘ Manon is completely, entirely woman, as she always 


has been, as she is, and as she will always be ! 


Memoir of Percy Bysshe Shelley, With new Preface by William 
Michael Rossetti. (Slark.)—Critics who find it impossible to accept 
Mr. Rossetti’s exalted estimate of Shelley, will give him credit for 
the most painstaking veracity. He is wholly free from what he 
calls “the poet’s haziness of mind in matters of fact,’ and his judg- 
ment on all such matters is generally wise and impartial. He is 
modest enough to say of Professor Dowden’s forthcoming biography, 
“Tt ought to, and I dare say it will, supersede most of the preceding 
literature on the subject ;’’ but as a brief and yet full narrative, Mr. 
Rossetti’s memoir, published in 1870, and revised in 1878, will pro- 
bably hold its place as a thoroughly good piece of literary work, 
produced by a highly cultivated and sympathetic critic. In the 
preface to the present edition, Mr. Rossetti states that since 1878 
several fresh particulars about Shelley have been made public, and 
by the help of these he corrects, with the utmost brevity, some errors 
of his volame. For the most part they are insignificant errors, and 
are chiefly of interest as illustrating the truth-loving character of 
the biographer. 


Katie; an Edinburgh Lassie, by Robina F. Hardy (Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier, Edinburgh), is a simple tale, with illustra- 
tions, of humble life, the heroine being a domestic servant of a 
rough, but honest and loyal, Scotch type. The ladies of the house- 
hold are pleasant characters pleasantly described, and in the general 
good tone of the book girls will no doubt find sufficient to interest 
them through its hundred and ninety short pages, notwithstanding 
a rather unusual abstention from the element of love, of which 
there is only just an innuendo towards the end. In this respect the 
tale is in very marked contrast to the next on our list, viz., Merevale, 
by Mrs. John Bradshaw (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.), in which, 
extending to 400 pages, are introduced several couples, with all of 
whom its course, a3 would be expected, does not runsmooth. This 
is a tale of higher pretensions; the motto on its title-page, taken 
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from Carlyle, is, “ There is in man a Higher than Love of Happiness ; 
he can do without Happiness, and instead thereof find Blessedness.” 
The authoress discourses not unworthily of this theme ; her characters 
are developed naturally and easily ; and the general literary qualities 
of the book are up to the same level. It will, we have no doubt, find 
appreciative readers, particularly in girls. 

Simon Holmes, the Carpenter of Aspendale. By J. Jackson Wray. 
(James Nisbet and Co).—This tale, consisting of 350 pages, is of the 
exaggerated “religious” type. Its spirit is represented in the 
following extract :—“ At every house the pious old carpenter was a 
welcome guest. There was something contagious in his firm and 
fervent faith; and long after the doctor had given an adverse 
opinion in some cases of serious illness, the simple villagers 
would ask if Simon had ‘given ’em up.’ Methinks it is a pity 
that faith like this, power with God like this, holy influence 
with men like this, is so rare a thing among Christian people. Were 
it otherwise, we might hope to see signs and wonders, wonders of 
healing, wonders of deliverance, wonders of reformation and conver- 
sion, wonders of rapid evangelisation, which now we only dream of 
and go very seldom see.” Probably the least that may be looked for 
in an illustration is that it should correspond with the letterpress. In 
p. 135, it is said of “ the tawny bandit’ that among “ the most note- 
worthy distinctions of his features were an immense breadth of jet- 
black beard and whisker, cnt closely, so as not to be inconvenient.” 
They are “cut” so ‘‘clogely’”? in the illustration as to have dis- 
appeared altogether. 

Eleanor’s Ambition. By Sarson C. J. Ingham. (Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday School Union.)—This is a short, very slight, and 
very uninteresting tale of a young lady, who is prevailed upon to 
give up her ambition of passing an examination in order to take part 
in domestic duties. We should have supposed that the two might 
have been combined with a little management. The tale is not re- 
deemed by merits of any other kind. Theology such as “God is not 
bound by his own laws,” &c. (p. 66), could well be spared. In the 
same page we are informed that “ Life’s a song of degrees,” and in 
he same chapter, “ that it was tortuous to have such shy subjects dis- 
cussed ;” in the next, “ infer” is used in the sense of “imply.” 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilation is 
avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to beof 
CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
heretofore. 
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efficacious and more acceptable to the palate when heated or mixed with a 
equal quantity of very hot water. 
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SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose,” 

Sir Henry Tuompsoy, F.R.C.8. Lond. 
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The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLEs, 
UesAM, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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Miss THACKERAY. 


‘4 

The COUNCTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCTATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send tie above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 

mission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETaKY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towar.] the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 
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CYCLOPADIA 


TURE. Edited by Rosert Cuampens, LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised by 
R. CarruTHers, LL.D, With Illustrations, in 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, price 


The BOOK of DAYS. 


Popniar Antiquities, Folk-Lore, Curious Fugitive and Inedited Pieces, 
Curiosities of Literature, Odditives of Human 
Edited by Rosert Cuampers, LL.D. With Illustrations in 2 vols. imp. 
8vo, cloth, £1 1s; half-calf, £1 10s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


gress in Britain, as developed in the Life and Labours of Leading Naturalists. 
By H. ALLEYNE Nicuoxson, M.D., D.Sc., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Aberdeen. 
Illustrations, price 5s, 
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Lieutenant Greely—Joseph Thomson—S'anley—Livingstone—Lady Brassey 
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GREAT HISTORIC EVENTS. 


quest of India—Indian Mutiny—French Revolutions—The Crusades—The 
Conquest of Mexico—Napoleon’s Russian Campaign. 
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ROEBEL SOCIETY.—A COURSE 
of SIX LECTURES will be given by Miss 
PRANKS, A.F.S., A.C. P., on “ The Children: How to 
Train Them,” at the Camden House Training School 
for Kindergarten Teachers, 13 York Place, Baker 
Street, W., to begin TUESDAY, November 2nd, at 
7pm. Fee forthe Course, 10s 6d (Teachers 5s).— 
Tickets may be obtained of the SECRETARY, 52 New 
Bond Street, W., and of Miss FRANKS, 13 York 
Place, Baker Street, W. 


ITNIVERSITY of GLASGOW. 


The MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED with 
an INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS hy Professor 
MACLEOD on TUESDAY, October 26th, 1886.—Full 
particulare as to the Course of Eduction, aud as to 
the Preliminary Examination required to be passed 
by Students before beginning Medical Study, may be 
obtained by applying to Mr. YOUNG, M.A., Matricu- 
lation Office. 
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AVENDISH COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 





PRESIDENT. 
His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 


The object of this College is to enable Students at 
the earliest prac!icable age, and at a moderate cust, 
to take the University Degree in Arts, Law, or 
Medicine, 

arg areadmitted at 16, and a Degree may be 

n at 19, 

The Qollege charges for Lodging and Board (with 
aa Extra Term in the Long Vacation), inclading all 
necessary expenses of tuition for the B.A. Degree, 
are £-4 per annum. 

For further information, apply to the WARDEN, 
Cavendish Cullege, Cambridge. 

HE SCHOOL in the NEW FOREST, 

. PARK HILL, LYNDHURST, lately removed 
from Winton House, Winchester, Prepiratery for 
all the Public Schools, Special facilities for Clergy- 
men's sons entering for Marlborough —For particu- 
lars, apply to W. F. RAWNSLEY, M.A. 

QuttoN VALENCE SCHOOL, Kent. 





putt Master — G. L. BENNETT, Fsq., M.A, 
ormerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College, 

‘cond Master—Rev. H. BACKWELL, M.A. 
outigh Class Public School. All Masters University 
bh nates. Classical and Modern sides. Remark- 

y healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming-hath, 

masium, workshop, five-courts, cricket-field, 


ali i] > Pere ore r 
rettites, Exhibitions awarded anunally to the Uni- 


ATIN and GREEK. — Certificated 
Gr H wAD MASTER teaches LATIN and 
alt by CORRESPONDENCE, Beginners read 
p ranslate (with creat acenracy) Cmsar and other 
an tuthors, and New Testament in Greek, in about 

n mouths. Exceptiona'lly low terms.— For full 
sare, list of successes, &c, address, HEAD 

TER, Birlingham School, Pershore. 


AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
vl Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 
Great wd, cowfortable HOME for ELDER GIKLS, 
Mae, vantages for the study of Modern Languages, 

: yea bY ge on menetien. Sees 
téerences to parents o past and present ils,— 
Me, Lace Lausanne, Switzerland, " . 





CHOOL BOARD for LONDON.— 
WANTED, FEMALE TEACHER in a large 
PUPIL TEACHERS’ SCHOOL, The Students are 
between the ages of 14 and 20. The subjects of in- 
struction are mainly those set out in Schedule V. of 
the New Code of the Education Department. Good 
disciplinary powe's and good health required — 
Applications to be made on or before October 29th, 
to R. McWILLIAM, Esq., 55 South Hill Park, 
Hampstead, 


UTHERLAND HOUSE, 
FOLKESTvNE, — Miss BRADNACK RE. 
CEIVES a Limited Number of PUPILS, the sons of 
gentlemen, from the age of six years, to BOARD and 
EDUCATE. The Course of Instruction comprises the 
essentials of a sound English education, with reli- 
gious knowledge, French and German (grammatically 
and conversationally), arithmetic, Greek, and Latin, 
as taught in the Public Schools. The fees, whichare 
inclusive of all ordinary school charges, and are 
payable each term in advance, are—for pupils under 
eight years of ave, fifty guineas per annum; for 
pupils above that age, sixty guineas per annum. The 
only extras are for instrumental music and personal 
expenses. Highest references will be forwarded on 
application, Accommodation for Indian pupils during 
the vacations. A term’s notice is requested previous 
to the removal of a pupil.—June, 1886, 


ORTHING—LAUSANNE 
HOUSKH, Park Crescent.—F. BOND, M.A, 
Brasenose College, Oxon. BOYS carefully PRE- 
PARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Special attention 
paid to Modern Languages, French taught by a 
resident French Governess.—For terms and par- 
ticulars, apply as above. 
RGAN for SALE (new), suitable for 
place of worship or private residence. Splendid 
full, powerful, sweet tone; six stops, bourdons and 
pedals, 30 notes; beantifully decorated speaking 
front. Can be seen and tried at any time.—W. 
STAPLEY, 15 Doyuton Street, Dartmouth Park Hill, 
London, N. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Capital ...........+.0008 aaieen £1,500,000 
I Bee catinctcntdcencctdeincsaceen 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 days’ sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

















DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms | 


which may be ascertained on application. 


INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also received, 


bearing interest payable half-yearly at the rate of 4 
per cent, per annum, and transferable by ordinary 
transfer deed. Stock Certificates are issued. Such 
Deposits are repayable at the option of the Bank only, 
and on its giving twelve months’ previous notice to 
the holders. In the event of repayment being made 
on or after January Ist, 1905, it will be at par; but 
if prior to that date, it will be at a premium of 1 per 
cent. A Stock Kxchange quotation will be applied 
for, which will give the advantage of negotiability to 
the Stock. The authorised amount of this issue is 


Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 


we Buildings, Lothbury, E.C., London, Maroh, 








AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLiET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1523, 
Assets on December 31st, 1885...........c00000 
Income for the Year 18s5....... aa ‘aaa 438,476 
Amount Paii in Claims to Dee. 31st, 1885 14,536,593 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the Five 
Years ending Dec. 31st, 1934 .0..........ceceeees 690,946 
Reversionary Bonuses hitherto allotte 1 6,889,937 
The Expenses of Managemont, including Commis- 
sion, are about 4} per cent. of the Income, 
The limits of fre? travel and residence have been 
largely extended, and rates of extra premium reduced. 
Loans graut-d on security of Policies, Life In- 
terests, Reversions, and Borough and County Rates, 
as well as on «ther approved securities, 
Life Iuterests and Reversions are purchased, 
Claims puid immediately on proof of death and 
title. 
Comm -s'on a! owed to Solicitors and others on 
Assurances effec. d through their introduction, 
Pro-pectns an Form of Proposal sent on appli- 
cation 1o tie ACLUAKY,. 

CCIDENTS of DATLY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
KAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LUNDON. 


Capital ... pon ina rae ++. £1,000,000 
Iucome ... a as pee pe 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 


£5,248,223 











CHAIRMAN ... .. Harvik M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to tne Clerks .. the Railway Stations, the 

Local Agents, cr 
Orrick —8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 

OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—6+ CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WIuLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


P23 GiNLX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Ch ring Cross, London. 
HM STABLISHED 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitade and liber- 
ality. 
WILLIAM ©. MACDONALD,) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries. 


WSTABLISHED 1851, 
Bedok ah Be BG c “BANK, 
SOUTHAMPYON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 


Wrst-Enp 





VTHREK PEK CENT. LNTERKST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repaysb'e on Cemand, 
TWO v K CENT. INtuREST allowed on 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS, cal-ulated on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100, 

The Bank underiak-s for its customers, free of 
arge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
vices and Valuibles; the election of Bills of 






ixchange, Diviveuus, aud Coupons; and the pure 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, ; 
The BIRKBYCK ALMANACK, with full parti- 


culars, can he bta:wel, post-fr 
FRANCIS RAVENS 
March 51-t, 1884. 


pe STANDARD LIFE ASSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1825. 
Invested Funds, 64 millions sterling. 
Annual Revenue, £900,000, 

At the division of surplus declared on May 11th, 
1886, Keversionary Bonus additions to the amount of 
£930,00 ' were added to Policies. 

Mcderate rates of premiums. Liberal conditions, — 

Tables of Kates aud all other informatioa on appli- 
catiun. . 

London : 83 King William Street, E.C., 
and 3 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





+, on a) plication to 
RUCOFL, Manager, 
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FISHER’S 


CATALOGUES 


Ss. 


FISHER, 


} 


KINAHAN’S | 
| “THE CREAM 


LL 


DELICIOUS, 


WHISKEY. he Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


| 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


GLADSTONE 


188 


| Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 


BAG. 


POST FREE. 


STRAND. 


OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES,” 


and VERY WHOLESOME, 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


New Bond Street, London. 








ILLIAM S. BURTON’S 
PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER, 
Net prices. No deceptive discounts. 
ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE on BEST NICKEL. 





Fitdle or| Bead or | King’s 
jOld Silvr) Thread. or Shell, 


€s.d/£s. a/£5s. a. 
Table Forks or Spoons... doz.110 02 1 02 5 0 
Dessert Forks or Spoons do. 1 2 01 9 0111 0 
Toa Spoons ........0..0005 . do, O1L O11 0 O11 2 O 

The above are of the HIGHEST QUALITY, will 
wear for 20 YEARS as STERLING SILVER, and 
are 30 PER CENT. lower than a similar quality is 
nsually sold for. 


Best Quality, Strongly Plated. 





WARRANTED. 


(yUrL ERY. 





Dessert.; Carvers 





, ite ae | te oe 








3}-in. Ivory Handle 





8 co 
Table Knives ......... perdoz' 15 0 11 0 7 0 
3%-in. do. do.,to balance do 21 0/16 6 7 0 
i GO; MOs. isinccc.s GOs 24 0|17 0 8 0 
Oe err 23 0:23 0 8 0 
in. do, do. do. do 32 0! 22 0 8 0 
in. do fine do. do 36 0 26 0/10 6 
4-in. do. do., African... do 20; 34 0/15 0 
d4-in. do. do., Silver | 
Ferules ............ ..... 0. 42 0 3L£ 0/18 0 
4-in. do., Electro-Silver 
PRRMRIBE ..ccriveisssveans. do. 23 0119 0 7 6 


The Handles of the above Knives are GUARAN- 
TEED SECURE, and the Blades the best REFINED 
SHEAR SLEEL, warranted to retain their cutting 
power. 

Carriage paid. Samples at above rates post free, 

AMPS and OILS.—A choice selection 
Bd of Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps now 
on show. 

COLZA OIL, finest qual:ty, 2s 6d per gallon. 

KEROSENE, finest pure, water-white, safe, and in- 
odorous, ls 1d per gallon ; ten gallons and upwards, ls, 

ILLIAM 8. BURTON, ELECTRO- 
SILVER PLATER, Cutler, and General Fur- 
nishing Ironmonger, 88 Oxford Street; 1, 2, 3, and 84 
Newman Street. Catalogues post free. 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hoid 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations cn application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
RY’S 
URE 
( » aie lainataiaed 
OCOA. 


‘It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as a 
substitute for tea for young persons,’’—Sir Cnas, A, 
CAMERON, President Royal College of Surgeons, 
Treland, &c. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





ONDON LIBRABY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 
PreSsIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

VicE-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 

The Very Rev. the Dean of LLANDAFF, 
Sir E. H. BUNBURY, Bart. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Fifth Edition of the Cata- 
logue in the Press. Prospectus on applicztion. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


N AJOR HALLETT’S PEDIGREE 

CEREALS, free to any railway station in 
Great Britain—HALLETI’S PEDIGREE SEED 
COMPANY, Limited, Briguton. Telegraphic address, 
** Pedigree, Brighton.” 


\HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— 
. On the Sea-shore. 250 rooms. New decorations 
and furniture. Eight lawn-tennis courts. Large 
sea-water swimming-bath. Private baths. Table 
ad’ Hote Dinner from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS’ 
PIANOS.—Patented Inventions from 1868 to 
1884, including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, pos- 
sessing the power to outlast any other piano.—JOHN 
BRINSMEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Mauufacturers, 
18, 20, and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists 
free. 


BEAND & Co’s OWN SAUCE, 


C1OUPS PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
1 


anc 


port» MEATS. Also, 


FuSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PPURILE SOUP, and JELNY,andother 





GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


“‘Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


PECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST 
OPTICIAN, 1a OLD BOND STREKT. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff. 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preservu- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 


cGOVAN’S 


translations. 


a 


: To Now ready, 
New Editions, cloth gilt, 33 6d ; boards 


ETE CTIV; 


EXPERIENCES :—“ BR 
“HUNTED DOWN,” “STRANGE Gores 
“TRACED and TRACKED. 8 

** Nowhere in the English languag 
detective stories which can equsl then't Me 
and genuine ability.”—Scotsman, ; 
Forty Thousand Copies of McGovan’ 
have been sold, exclusive of Germay 


an{ 


Te a) 
for interes 


3 Experienoos 
2 and Prem 


London: Srmpxin. Edinburgh: MeEyzizg 





HE SHADOW 


Hall Court. 


Plymouth: Bowertna and Co 


Just published, feap., sewed, price ]s, 
of the CHU 

a Novel, URCH: 

London: Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co 4 


ciation 


Miss BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL, 

In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 
OHAWKS. By 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” 
London: J. and R. MaxweE zt, St. Bride Street 


the Author ¢ 


“Tshmael,” & 





MINHE LO 


_ 


to 


NEXION. 
A Stupy or Faust, 
MIcrocosmus. 


Sans oe 


=" 


r I \HE 
2. Satmon FIsHIna. 
3. AMERICAN POETS. 


5. DEARNESS OF GOLD. 


. THE BULGARIAN PLor. 


T HE 


Cont 


_ 


WEsT OF SCOTLAND. 
INLAND TRANSPORT. 


bo 


Ot eS 


W. Leggo, Winnipeg. 


the Rev. A. Cameron, 
7. SAVED. 


Otford, | Kent; 


Scotland. II. The Sec 
M.A,—Tke Twelve Apos 


that evil. 


have sold Dr. 


speedy relief. 
M.P.S., Stanley Square, 


which taste pleasantly. 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan 8t., Glasgow. 


St. AMBROSE OF MILAN. 
Aw Ex-DIPLOMATIST ON HIS TRaAvELs, 
CERINTHUS AND THE GNOSTICs. 
Tue WorKsS OF PRINCIPAL TULLOocH, 
. SHORT REVIEWS AND BRIEF Notices, 
SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 

T. WootmeER, 66 Paternoster Row, EC, 


QUARTERLY _ REVIEW 
No. 326, is published THIS DAY, ‘ 
ConTENTS, 
1. ENGLIsH LITERATURE AT THE UNIVERSITIEg, 


THE BYZANTINE Empire. 
Tue Bayrevutu FEstivaL. 
. THE FISHERY QUESTION: A CANADIAN View. By 








H. Candler, M.A.—Human Autom: ee 
By the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B., F.R.S, &- 
Book Notices.—Ecclesiastical Notes. 

London : WILLIAMS and NorGaTE. 


fall of the year countless cay 4 v 
the tone of the nervous system, which wi 
by ill-health unless proper means be emp 
Holloway’s far-famed prepare 
a faultless remedy for both external and in 
plaints connected with changes of season. 
tions of the skin, roughness, 
ficial and deeper-seated in 
rheumatic pains, and gouty pangs 
the exalted virtues of Holloway’s Ointu 
which will effect a happy revolution in 
condition, though the symptous 0 
legion, and have obstinitely wit 
of science to subdue them. 


“FT ARVELLOUS EFFE 


WAFERS for over 14 years, and have no 

marvellous effects they ane had : 
3 act like magi 

poe fag iy also invaluable to pable 


They are 

speakers and singers.—(Sigued), W. T. 

consumption, broncnitis, coughs, colds, 

breath, phlegm, pains in the chest, po Fhe Wales 
re i i ure 

are instantly relieved and Pe : ae ipa. 23 94, 4 6, 

and 11s per box, by all Draggists. 


Now ready, price Four Shillings. 
NDON 
REVIEW, No. CXXXIIL., for OJTOBER. 1883 
ConTENTs, a 

. LONGFELLOW AND HIS FRIENDS. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE PRIMITIVE MErHopisy Qyy, 


QUARTERLY 


4. THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 

6, Historica CRITICISM OF THE NEw TrEstAweyr, 
7 

8. THE House oF Commons As Ir Is. 

9. 


. THE NEW GOVERNMENT AND ITs Work. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, price 4s, post free, 
SCOTTISH REVIEW 
for OCTOBER, 
Ts 


. LANDED EsTATE AND FARMING IN THE Sour. 


By Charles G. Shaw. 


6. Ossranic BaLLaps—TuHE Prayer or Ossuay, By 


8. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
9, SUMMARIES OF ForeIGN Reviews, &. 

ALEX. GARDNER, Paisley, and 12 Paternoster Ror, 
London, At all Libraries, and of all Booksellers, &. 





HE RESTORATION QUESTIOY. 

—See the BUILDER for October 16th (price4i; 
by post, 4}d ; Annual Subscription, 19s).—Also View of 
Marlborough College Chapel (Interior); House at 
Park Lodze and Entrance Gates; 4 
House in Hampshire; Saltskiz, near Stockholm; 
Boathouse, Christ’s College, Cambridge.—The Berlin 
Museum.—Changes at Scotland Yard.—The Liou i 
Heraldry ; &c.—46 Catherine Street, and all Newsme. 





HE CHRISTIAN REFORMER for 
OCTOBER, price 1s, contains :—Is a Unitarian 
Entitled to Christian Fellowsh:p ? 
and Rey. Canon Fremantle, M.A.—The Charcbes ia 
By J. H. Muirhead, 
IV. The Eirenicon. by 
itism and Free Wil 


ons. 


“FOLLOWAYS OINTMENT 4 
PILLS.—AvtumNaAL Remepies.—Towards tte 

ises are at work to lower 
IL be followed 
loyed to avert 
ations supply 
ternalcox 
All afec- 
blotches, pimples, supe 
flammations, erysipess 
alike succumb 
intment and Pills; 
the patients 
f his disorder at 
hstood the best efforts 


—. 
idge,”’” Asthma 
Staleybridg shortness 

atis, 


By Demetrios Bikela:, 


Il. By the Ho. 


— 
ors.”—"! 
LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
ticed the 

on wrackisg 
icp giving suck 
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i: 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE'S 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





pFLEIDERER’S PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s 64. 


The PHILOSOPHY of RELIGION on 
the BASIS of its HISTORY. I. History of the 
jlosopby of Religion from Spinoza to the 
i nt Day. Vol. I. Spinoza to Schleiermacher. 
Preprofessor Orto PFLEIDERER. Translated by 
A Rev. ALLAN Menzies, and the Rey, ALEX, 


dee. 
SrewanD, of Dundve [Vol. IT. in the press. 


8vo, cloth, price 103 6d. 


GHTON (W.)—STRUGGLES for 
LIFE. By WILLIAM Knianton, LL.D., Vice- 
President of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Author of “The History of Ceylon,” ‘ Forest 
Life in Ceylon,” &e. 


440 pp., crown Svo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


TS of LIFE and 
ge Pratt, M.D. 


Feap. 4to, cloth, price 10s 6d. 


ANCIENT ARABIAN POETRY, 
chiefly pre-Islamic. Translations, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Cuas, Jas. Lyatt, M.A., 
CLE. Bengal Civil Service. 


Syvo, cloth, price 10s 61, 


Prof, SSHRADER.—The CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS and the OLD TESTAMENT, 
By Dr. EBERH SCHRADER, Professor of Oriental 
Languages, University of Berlin. Trans!ated 
from the Second Enlarged German Edition, with 
Additions by the Author, and an Introduction by 
the Rev. Owen C. WuITEHOUSE, M.A., Professor 
of Hebrew, Cheshunt College. Vol. I., with a 
Map. [ Vol. II, in the press, 


8vo,’cloth, price 10s 6d, 


REVILLE (Dr. ALB.)—PROLE- 
GOMENA of the HISTORY of RELIGIONS. By 
Atsert Revi_ie, D.D., Professor in the Collége 
de France, and Hibbert Lecturer, 1854, Trans- 
lated from the French. With an Introduction 
by Professor F. Max MULLER. 


KEIM’S GREAT WORK, COMPLETE. 
6 vols, 8vo, cloth, 63s. 


KEIM’S HISTORY of JESUS of 
NAZARA. Considered in its Connection with the 
National Life of Israel, and Related in Detail. 
Translated by T. ARTHUR Ransom and the Rey. 
E. M. Getparr. 


Vol. I.—Introduction ; Survey of Sources; Sacred 
and Political Groundwork; Religious Groundwork, 


Vol. IL—The Sacred Youth; Self-Recognition ; 
Decision. 


Vol, 111—The First Preaching; The Works of 
Jesus; The Disciples and the Apustolic Mission. 


Vol. IV.—The Galilean Storms; Last Efforts in 
Galilee ; Recognition of the Messiah ; Foreshadowing 
of the Cross, &c. 


Vol. V.—The Messianic Progress in Jerusalem ; 
The Entry into Jerusalem; The Decisive Struggle ; 
The Farewell; The Last Supper. 


Vol. VI, and last. The Messianic Death at Jeru- 
salem; Arrest and Pscudo-Trial; The Death on the 
Cross; Burial and Resurrection; The Messiah’s 
Place in History ; Indices, 


Price 10s 6d each Volume. 


EWALD’S PROPHETS, COMPLETE. 
5 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d each. 
EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 


PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT. By 


Professor H, Ewatp, Translated by the Rey. J. 
F, Smita, 


EWALD’S PSALMS, COMPLETE. 
2 vols. Svo, cloth, price 10s 6d each 


EWALD’S COMMENTARY on the 


PSALMS, By Professor H. EwAtp. Translated 
by the Rey. KE. Jounson, M.A, 


8vo, cloth, price 10s Gd. 


+] 
EWALD’S JOB. Commentary on the 
Book of Job, with Translation by Professor H. 
Walp, ‘Translated from the German by the 
Rey, J. FREDERICK SMITH, Complete in 1 vol. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
» LONDON and EDINBURGH. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 





Now ready. 
A NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of ‘‘ TWENTY YEARS in the CHURCH.” 
OXFORD MEMORIES. “A Retrospect after 
Fifty Years.” By Rev. J. Pycrort, B.A., Author of “* Agony Point,” &c. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 24s. 


‘These handsome volumes abound with pleasant reading, and will be read with delight by many who are 
not Oxford men....., We recommend Mr. Pycroft’s book unreservedly.”"—St. Jumes’s Gazette, 


Now ready. 


OUR HOME by the ADRIATIC. By the Hon. 


MarGaret COLLIER (Madame Galletti di Cadilhac). In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s 6d, 


“This very pleasantly written book contains a most interesting and original account of one phase of 
Italian life...... We have only to express our gratitude to the author for the most readable, sincere, well- 
informed, and, on the whole, impartial book on the social life of Italy that has fallen into our hands for 
several years,”—Saturday Review. 


Now ready. 


An INTRODUCTION to a HISTORY of the 
FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. Wuarety Cooke Tartor. In 1 vol. demy 8yo, 16s, 


MILK AS FOOD 
THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 
PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. In Tins, 2s 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Bond Street, London. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


Delicious in flavour. 


IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


USE Extracts 
L l E B | G suld as BARON Liebig’s or Liebig’s 


have no connection with the Baron. 





COMPANY’S 
rg EXTRACT 


Meat-flavouring Stock, 
OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 





Efficient Tonic. 
The Best of Night-Caps. 





IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 


SAUCE, 


LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuize 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LBA ad PERRIN S&S. 


«@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sances throughout the World. 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 2 





Wellington Street Strand. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Lady VIOLET GREVILLE. 


MONTROSE. By Lady Vioter Grevitte. 


With an Introduction by the Earl of AsHBURNHAM, large crown 8vo. 
{ Neat week. 





PARKER GILLMORE, 


The HUNTER’S ARCADIA. By Parker 


Giiumorz, Author of ‘A Ride through Hostile Africa,” ‘‘ All Round the 
World,” &. With Illustrations, demy 8vo. (Shortly. 


ARABELLA SHORE, 


DANTE for BEGINNERS: a Sketch of the 


**D'vina Commedia.’ With Translations, Biographical and Critical Notices, 
and Illustrations, with Portrait, By ARABELLA SHORE. Crown org A 
Shortly. 


G. F. RUSSELL BARKER and M. G. DAUGLISH.1 


HISTORICAL and POLITICAL HAND- 


BOOK. By G. F. Russert Barker and M. G. Dave@ziss, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barristers-at-Law. Crown 8vo. Shortly. 


H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS. 
By H. Sururrianp Epwarps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘Mr. Edwards’s volume abounds in amusing anecdotes and acute observations, 
which have the charm of freshness.”—Daily News. 


Major-General A. W. DRAYSON, 


EXPERIENCES of a WOOLWICH PRO- 
FESSOR during FIFTEEN YBARS at the ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY. By Major-General A. W. Drarson, late R.A., F.R.A.S., Author 
of “ Practical Military Surveying,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 88. 








Rev. H. N. OXENHAM, M.A. 


MEMOIR of Lieutenant RUDOLPH DE 


LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. By the Rev. H. N. Oxenuam, M.A., 
Author of ‘ Short Stniies, Ethical and Reiigious,.”’ With Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 78 6d. Second Edition now ready, 

“ There is not a dull page in this volume. We have seldom met with a book of 
such absorbing interest, or one in every way so edifying and so well calculated to 
— its readers into a noble emulation of a high and heroic example.”’—John 
Bull. 


AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 


DEER-STALKING. By Avaustus Grimste. 


With 6 Full-page Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 6s. 

“We hail this book with pleasnre...... Brimful of incident, anecdote, and 
personal record...... Such writing as this gives the greatest delight to a real sports- 
map, as it teaches from practice, aud the author is another addition to the small 
band of shooting enthusiasts who are, fortunate'y for the public, able to wield a 
pen as well as a gun or rifle...... We take leave of the book with regret, and will 
conclade by saying that it covers the whole ground of deer-stalking in a simple 
and very instructive manner, The pictures are admirably suggestive and interest- 
ing.”’—Pall Mall Garette, 





W. BROMLEY-DAVENPORT. 


SPORT. By W. Bromtry-Davenrort (late 
M.P. for North Warwickshire), With Illustrations by Lieut.-Col. Henry Hope 
Crealocke, C.B., crown 4to. 

“* Whether for the library shelf or the drawing-room table, whether we consider 
the quality of the writing or the excellence of the illustrations, Mr. Davenport's 
book is thoroughly satisfactory. His friends can possess no more pleasant 
memorial of the author.” —Athenewm. 


NEW NOVEL by F. G. WALPOLE. 


Lord FLOYSHAM. By F. G. Watrors. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. [Next week, 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 


NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 

The TOUCHSTONE of PERIL: a Tale of the Indian 
Mutiny. By DopLey Harpress Tuomas. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

“Never have the causes and the situation created by the Indian Mutiny been 

80 vividly described.””—Morning Post. 

By AUTHOR of “ HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED.” 

‘MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s; 
Fine Edition, cloth elegant, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 73 6d, 

ADDRESSES to CHILDREN, 

The BIRD'S NEST, and other Sermons for Children of all 
Ages. by Rev. Samures Cox, D.D., Author of * Expositions,” ‘ Salvator 
Mundi,” &. Imp. 16mo, cloth, 6s, 

A COMTIST LOVER, and other Studies. By Elizabeth 
RACHEL CuaPMAN, Author of ** The New Godiva,” “‘ A Tourist Idyl.”” Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

GERMANY. By Rev. S. Baring-Gould, Author of ‘‘ Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages,” &c. Forming Vol. III. of ‘*The Story of the 
Nations.”” Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

_ “Mr. Baring-Gould tells his stirring tale with knowledge and perspicnity. He 

is a thorough master of his subject.”"—G@lobe, 


Catalogues post free on application. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


i 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, Wo 
Brancw Orricus : 


281 REGENT STREET, W.; and 2 KING STRER? 
CHEAPSIDE. 





A Constant Succession of all the 


NEWEST AND_ BEST 


BOOKS 
On the following Terms :— 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS, ONE GUINEA per Annum mj 
upwards, according to the Number of Volumes required; g 

TWO GUINEAS per Annum and upwards, for Free he 

livery and Exchange of Books in any part of London, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS, TWO GUINEA 


§ 
Annum and upwards. , 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 
Town anp Vittace Book Cxups Surriirp on Liperan Ty 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues, published Monthly, will be sent gratis ani 
post free to any address :— 


1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 


At GReatty RepdUceD Pricss, 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


MANY BEING Now Out oF Print, 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 


In Sets or SEPARATELY. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPART MENT. 


Binding after any pattern or design carried out by the best 
workmen. 
Books bound in the shortest possible time. 
Specially strong leather for Libraries and Book Clabs. 





All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 














































NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 








THE SCIENTIFIC RESULTS OF THE VOYAGE OF 
H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER.’ 
Now ready, *' ZOOLOGY,” Vol. XV. Royal 4to, price 50s, cloth. 
And Vol. XVI. Royal 440, price 49:, cloth. 


EPORT onthe SCIENTIFIC RESULTS of the VOYAGE 

of H.M.S. ‘CHALLENGER’ DURING the YUARS 1873-76, under the 

Command of Captain G. 8. Nares, R.N., F.2.8.,an1 Captain F. I. Thomson, 

Prepared under the Superintendence of the late Sir GC. W. THomsoy, F.B8,, a 
now of Jonn Murray, one of the Naturalists of tue Expedition. 


*,* These volumes may also be hal in separate Parts, XLI,-XLVIL of th 
Entire Work, as below :— 
XLI. The MARSENIADA. By Dr. Rupotrn Bera. Price 1s 61. : 
XLII, The SCAPHOPODA and GASfEROPUDA. By Rev, R. Booe Warsi’ 
F.L.S. Price 45s. RU 
XLII, The POLYPLACOPHORA. By Atrrep C. Happox, M.A. MB 
Price 3s 61, aT 
XLIV. The OEPHALOPODA. By Wituiam Evans Horns, Mite 
F.R.S.E. Price 18: 
XLY. The STOMATOPODA. By W.K. Brooxs. Price 9s. ode 
XLVI, The REEF CORALS. By Joun J.Quexcn, B.Sc. (Lond.) Price®™ 


XLVII. The HUMAN SKELETONS. Second Part. By Sir WILLIAM Toast 
Knt., LL.D., F.BR.SS.L. & E. Price 43 6d. 
Govert 


Printed for H.M.’s Stationery Office. Published by Order of H.M.’s 
ment. Sold by LONGMANS rons ay ‘oHN Mougray, MACMILLAN and Uo. Bit 
and Co., TRUBNER and o., EK. STaANFO’D, J. D, Porter, and Kraan Pao! by 
London; A. and O, Biack, and Dova.as anid FOouuis, Edinburgh; 

Tom and Oo., and Hopgzs, Freats, and Co., Dublin. 
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. ti 
yesshs. LONGMANS & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A qISTORY of ENGLAND from 1815. By 


pxceR WALPOLE. Volumes IV. and V., 8vo, 36s. 
or umes will conclude the work, They commence with an account 
*,° These ‘the D 3 Sir Robert Peel’s Administration in 1841. The domestic 
of the formant down to the final defeat of the Protectionists on Mr. Gladstone's 
history 8 on858 ; the foreign policy to the conclusion of the Crimean War ; the 
a nef ate which half a volume is devoted—to the close of the Indian 





B 
History 
Mutiny in 1898. 


HISTORY of the FAMILY of BROCAS 


and ROCHE COURT, HANTS, Hereditary Masters of 
of SEAUREP ATMs. With Some Account of the English Government of 
be Royal Pee Moxraau Burrows, Captain R.N., M.A., F.S.A., Chichele 
oer of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With 26 Illustra- 
Pigs of Memorial Brasses, Seals, &c., royal 8vo, 423, 


REMINISCENCES and OPINIONS, 1813-85. 


By Sir Francis Hastinas DoxLe. 8vo, lés. 


the GAS ENGINE. By Dugald Clerk. With 


101 Illustrations aud Diagrams, crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


ENGLISH GLEES and PART-SONGS: an 


Inquiry into their Historical Development. By Wm. ALEXANDER BARRETT, 
Ne. Bac. Oxon., Vicar-Choral of St, Paul’s Cathedral, &. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


THE ONE-HUNDREDTH THOUSAND. 


QCEANA; or, England and her Colonies. 


By James ANTHONY FroupEe. With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord 
Elphinstone. Crown 8vo, 2s, boards; 2s 6d, cloth, 


(HSAR: a Sketch. By James Anthony 


Froupze. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo, 6s, 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A., LL.D. 
No. IV., OCTOBER, price 5s, 


ConTENTS. 
1. Articles. 
Evsol\ BEFORE THE LELANTINE War. By John B. Bury. 
Tur ORIGINES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF Paris. By the Rev. H. Rashdall. 
Tur RESTORATION SETTLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, By the Rev. 
Nicholas Pocock. 
Francois JoserH Dupiterx. By Sidney J. Owen. 

2, Notes and Documents.—Molmen and Molland, by Professor P. Vinogradoff.— 
Some Links between English and Early Swiss History, by the Rev. W. 
A. B. Coolidge.—The Depositions relating to the Irish Massacres of 
1641, by R. Dunlop —The Squire Papers, by Walter Rye.—The Hanover 
Papers, by Percy M. Thornton. 

3, Reviews of Books, by the Hon. and Rev. A. T. Lyttelton, C. Gross, H. C. Lea, 
the Rev. C. Plummer, the Rev. Professor Beal, W. R. Morfill, E. Arm- 
strong, E. Peacock, Mrs. 8. R. Gardiner, A. R. Ropes, A. W. Ward, &ec. 

4, List of Historical Books recently published, 

5, Contents of Periodical Publications. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No, 336, OCTOBER, price 6s, 
CONTENTS. 

1, Tue Tutrp INvASION OF FRANCE, 

2, Insect RAVAGES, 

3. Toe ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE, 

4, Tur AvroRA BOREALIS. 

5. A Century or Irn1sH GOVERNMENT. 

6. ANcrent MARBLES IN GREAT BRITAIN, 

7. WaLPoLr’s H1isToRY OF ENGLAND. 

8. Lerrers aND DespatcHes Or Lorp NELSON. 

9, Tuz New Houses or Commons, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leien Honv. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


“44 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, ; 
Catalogue on application. 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsb i 
Pn Sons Haney ainshorough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 


Paintings, Drawings, &c., carefully framed. 
An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 
Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





ALBEMARLE STREET, October, 1886, 


Mh. MURBAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


The CRUISE of the ‘MARCHESA’ to KAMSCHATKA 
and NEW GUINEA. With Notices of Formo:a and Liu-Kiu and Var:ous 
Islands of the Malay Archipelago. By F, H. H, Guittemarp, M.D. With 
numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo. 


The HAYWARD LETTERS. Being a Selection from the 


Correspondence of the late A. Hayward, Q.C., 183% to 1884. With an Account 
of his Karly Life. By Henry E. Car.isLe. 2 vols. crown Svo. 


PERSIA and the PERSIANS. By the Hon. S. G. W. 


BENJAMIN, late Minister of the United States to the Court of Persia. With 
Illustrations, Syo. 


The GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes of a Few Months’ 


Residence in the Argentine Republic. By Sir Horace Rumsoxp, Bart., 
British Minister at Athens. With Llustrations, 8vo. 


The RISE of the BRITISH POWER in the EAST. By the 
late Hon. MocntsTuarT ELPHINSTONE. Being a Continuation of his History 
of India in the Hindoo and Mahommedan Periods. Edited by Sir Eowarp 
CoLEBROOKE, Bart, With Maps, 8yo, 


The STRUGGLE of the BULGARIANS for NATIONAL 
INDEPENDENCE: a Military and Political History of the War between 
Bulgaria and Servia in 1885, under Prince Alexander. Translated from the 
German of Major A. Von Hunn. With Map, crown 8yo. 


The MINISTRY of FINE ART to the HAPPINESS of 
LIFE. By T. Gambrer Parry, M.A. 8vo, 
CONTENTS. 
Art and Artists of Glass Painting, 
Ancient and Medieval. 
Adornment of Sacred Buildings, 
Art in Archeology. 





Purpose and Practice of Fine Art. 
Ministry of Fine Art to Common Life, 
Ministry of Fine Art to Spiritual Life. 
Ministry of Colour to Sculpture and 





Architecture. Builders and Buildings of the Cathedral 
History of Mosaic, Ancient and at Gloucester. 
Christian, 


The CONSULTING ARCHITECT. Practical Notes on 


Administrative Difficulties. By Roperr Kerr, Author of * The English 
Gentleman’s House,” &. Crown 8vo. 


ConTENTS, 
Consultation and Evidence, Sanitary Cases, 
Arbitration Casea, Leasehold Questions. 
Question of Structural Damage, Questions of Valuation. 
Easements. Building Questions, 
Ancient Lights. | The Building Act. 
Questions of Support. Architects’ Disputes and Etiquette, 


ENGLAND’S CASE AGAINST HOME-RULE. By A. V. 
Dicey, M.A., Vinerian Professor of Law in the University of Oxford, Fellow 
_ All Souls’ College, Author of “ The Law of the Constitution,” &. Crown 

70. 


ENGLAND’S CHRONICLE in STONE: Derived from 
Personal Observations of the Cathedrals, Churches, Abbeys, Monasteries, 
Castles, and Palaces, made in Journeys through the Imperial Island, By 
JAMES F, HUNNEWELL. With Illustrations, medium 8yo, 


The EARLY MILITARY LIFE of General Sir GEORGE 
T. NAPIER. Written by himself for his Children, Edited by his Son, 
General Wm. C, E. Napier. A New and Cheaper Edition. Portrait, Post 8vo. 


A READABLE DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By Davip Mitne, M.A. 8vo. 

The main purpose of this work is to provide for those who either do not get a 
classical education, or who are mere beginners in the study of Greek and Latin, 
an easy, interesting, and instructive method of acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of the derivatives from these languages common in English. 


The CONCLUDING VOLUME of the DICTIONARY of 
CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, and DOCTRINES 
during the FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES, Edited by Dr. Wm. Smitu 
and Henry Wace, D.D. Medium 8vo. 


The WISDOM of EDMUND BURKE: being Selections from 


his Speeches and Writings, chiefly bearing upon Pulitical Questions, By 
Epwarp ALLOWAY PANKHURST, Crown 8yo. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Ecclesiastical, Decorative, and 
Domestic; its Makers and Marks. By Witrrep J. Cripps, M.A., F.S.A. 
Third and Revised Edition. With 104 L[llustrations, and 2,000 Fac-similes of 
Plate Marks, medium 8vo, 


The VERDICTS of HISTORY REVIEWED. By William 


Stessine, late Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 8vo. 


Dean HOOK’S CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual of 
Reference for Clergymen and Students, A New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. Edited by Watter Hook, M,A., and W. R. W, Sternens, M.A. 
Medium 8yo, 


The STUDENT'S COMMENTARY on the NEW TESTA- 
MENT. Abridged from ‘The Speaker’s Commentary.” Vol. II.—The 
Epistles and Revelation. Edited by J. M. Futter, M.A., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History, King’s College, London. Crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


The ETON HORACE, Part I. The Odes and Epodes. With 
Notes to the Odes, Book I, By F. W., Cornisu, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Eton College. Crown 8vo. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA. Part III. Prose Composition. 
Containing Hints on Translation of English into French, the Principal Rules 
of the French Syntax compared with the English, and a Systematic Course of 
Exercises on the Syntax, By Dr. Brette, French Master at Christ’s Hospital. 
12mo, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND COS NEW BOOKS 








NEW VOLUMES OF SYMONDS’S “RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.” 
Ready this day, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


RENAISSANCE | N ITALY. 
THE CATHOLIC REACTION. 


In Two Parts. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Author of “Sketches and Studies in Italy,’’ “Sketches in Italy and Greece,” “Italian Byways,” &. 





NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 2s 6d SERIES, 
Ready this day, Cheap Edition, feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF W. M. THACKERay 


CHIEFLY PHILOSOPHICAL AND REFLECTIVE, 





NEW EDITION OF FERRIER’S “FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN.” 


Now ready, Second Edition, Rewritten, with many new Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. 


The FUNCTIONS of the BRAIN. By David Ferrier, M.D., LL.D. PRs 


Professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, Physician to King’s College Hospital, Physician to the National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic 

*,* This, though termed a Second Edition, is essentially a new book, having been almost entirely rewritten, and embracing the results of - 
investigations by the Author, as well as a critical survey of the more important physiological and pathological researches on the functiong of the 
brain that have been published within the last ten years. The number of illustrations has been doubled, and the chapters devoted to the structures of 
the nerve-centres and the functions of the spinal cord have been much enlarged, so that the work forms a complete treatise on the central nervous 


system. 





NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Royal 8vo, 123 6d in cloth ; or in balf-morocco, marbled edges, 183. Volume VIII, (Burton-Oantwell) of the 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 
*,* Volume IX. will be published on January Ist, 1887, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Threo Months 
INIENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 





POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


On October 27th, price 1s 6d in half-cloth ; or 1s in paper cover, 


The HISTORY of HENRY ESMOND. 1 vol. 


The following Volumes have already appeared :— 
Vanity Fair, 2 vols) Pendennis, 2 vols. Barry Lyndon: A Little Dinner at Timmins’s, | vol. The Newsom3s, 2 vols, 
And further Volumes will be issued at monthly intervals, 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE REV. W. PAGE ROBERTS. 


In November, crown 8yvo, 6s. 


LIBERALISM in RELIGION, and other Sermons. 


By W. — ROBERTS, M.A., Minister of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, London, formerly Vicar of Eye, Suffolk, Author of Law and God,” “ Reasonably 
Service,’”’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


In November, with Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo, 63. 


Mrs. DYMOND. By Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Richmond Ritchie). 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND’S LIFE. 
In November, with a Portrait, crown 8yo, 5s; or cloth, gilt edges, 63. 


The LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. 


By his Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C, BOMPAS, Editor of ‘‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.” 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND’S “NOTES AND JOTTINGS.” 


In November, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s; or cloth, gilt edges, 63. 


NOTES and JOTTINGS from ANIMAL LIFE. 


By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. 
NEW ADDITIONS TO SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’"S POPULAR NOVELS. 


In November, Cheap Edition, with 8 Illustrations by George du Maurier, crown 8vo, 63, 
COURT ROYAL. By the Author of “John Herring,” ‘‘ Mehalah,” &c. 


In November, Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


DEMOS: a Story of Socialist Life in England. 
COMPLETING VOLUME OF “SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE.” 


In December, the Fourth Series, feap. 8vo, 332 pages, 74 Illustrations, cloth, 23, 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS in PRACTICAL LIFE. 


se a for School and Home. Designed to train the Young to Thoughtfulness and Intelligence through obzervatiou of the Facts of the World’s 
ndustry an ill, 

*,* The Publishers will be happy to forward, post free on application, an Illustrated Prospectus of the ‘‘ SU@GESTIVE LESSONS in PRAC- 
TICAL LIFE ;’’ or they will be glad to send a Specimen Volume to any Manager or Teacher desirous of introducing the Work into his School. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR MILNES MARSHALL. 
In the press, with numerous Illustrations, 
PRACTICAL ZOOLOGY : 


A Laboratory Handbook for Junior Students. By A. MILNES MARSHALL, M.D., D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S., Beyer Pio‘esaor of Zoology in Owens College, late 
fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge. Assisted by C. HERBERT HURST, Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Zoology, Owens College, Manchester. 




















NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
Lady BRANKSMERE. By the Author of “Molly Bawn,” “Mrs. 


Geoffrey,” &c. 3 vols. {Nearly ready. 


ROBERT ELSMERE. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author of “Miss 


Bretherton,” &. 3 vols. 
wt 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Lowpon : Printed by JoHN CampseExt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in tho County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 
Strand; and Published by him atthe “ Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 16th, 1885. 
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